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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THIRD 
EDITION 

The fact that a third reprint of this complete edition of 
the Abbe Dubois' Hindu Manner a, Customf, and Ceremonial 
has been called for within a period of a few years is sufficient 
proof of the high value which is still attached to the Abbi’s 
observat ions and of tho wide popularity which his work 
•till enjoys. It was stated in ray Prpfaoo to the first 
edition : — ' The impression may be felt in many mindB 
that a book written so long ago cm be of little practical 
use at present; but tho fact is that the AbbA’s work, 
composed as it was in tho midst of tho poople themselves, 
is of ft unique character, for it combines, as no other work 
on the Hindus combines, a recital of the brood facta of 
Hindu religion and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
descriptions; at once comprehensive and minute, of tire 
we intone of the people among whom he lived for bo many 
yean. With any other people then the Hindus such 
a work would soon grow out of date ; but with them the 
same ancestral traditions and customs are followed nowadays 
that were followed hundreds of years ago, at least by the 
vast majority of the population.' 

Not only in India but also in the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, as well as in several countries of Europe and 
In the United States of America, reviews and notices of 
the work have appeared, bearing invariable testimony to 
the conspicuous merits of tho Abba's work. I may add 
that it formed the subject of the annual address of a learned 
President of tlio Royal Historical Society, and of the Presi- 
dential Address at an annual meeting of the Hindu Social 
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Conference by the late Mr. Justioc Ranade, the famous 
Mahratta Brahmin leader of Bombay ; and it also furnished 
a text for some observations in an important speech delivered 
in Bombay by the late Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, Lord Curzon. 

What may be regarded as still more satisfactory, perhaps, 
is that by the Indiana themselves the work has been received 
with universal approval and eulogy. The general accuracy 
of the AbWs observations has nowhere been impugned ; 
and every Indian oritio of the work has paid a worm tribute 
to the AbW’s industry, zeal, and impartiality. Perhaps 
I may quota in conclusion here the opinion expressed by 
one of the leading Indian newspapers. Th* Hindu, which 
in the course of a long review of the book, remarked : 
* It is impossible to run through the immense variety of 
topics touohed in this exceedingly interesting book; but 
wo entirely agree with Mr. Beauchamp in his opinion that 
the book is as valuable to-day as it ever was. It contains 
a valuable collection of information on a variety of subject*, 
including ceremonies and observances which might pas* 
as trifle* in tlie eye of many an ordinary person. The 
Abba's description might be compared with the experience 
of the modem Hindu, who will find that while the influence 
of English education is effecting a quiet and profound 
change and driving the intellectual and physical faculties 
of the people into fresh grooves, the bulk of the people, 
whom that influence ha* not reached, have remained 
substantially unaltered sinoe tho time of the French 
Missionary.* 

H. K. B. 



Madras, October, 1005. 




PREFATORY NOTE 

By thk Riqht Hok. F. Max Miller 

It is difficult to believe that the Abbo Dubois, the author 
of Maura, Institutions et Cfrimonies its PcupUs it Unde, 
died only in 1848. By his position as a scholar and as 
a student of Indian subject*, he really belongs to a period 
previous to tho revival of Sanskrit studies in India, as 
inaugurated by Wilkins, Sir William Jones, and Cole- 
brooke. I had no idea, when In 1846 I was attending 
in Paris the lociurcs of Engine Buroouf at the College de 
France, that the old Abbi was still living and in full activity 
as Directeur des Missions Alrangirts, and I doubt whether 
even Burnouf himself was aware of his existence in Paris. 
The Abbi bolougs really to the eighteenth century, but as 
there is much to be learnt even from such mon as Roberto 
da’ Nobili, who went to India in 1606, from H. Roth, 
who was much consulted by Kirchcr in his C/Una Illusirata 
(1667), and others, so again the eighteenth century was 
by no means devoid of eminent student* of Sanskrit, of 
Indian religion, and Indian subjects in general. It is true 
that in our days their observations and researches possess 
chiefly a historical interest, but they are by no means to 
be neglected. They make us see how the acquaintance of 
European scholars with India began, and under what 
circumstance* the first steps were taken by these pioneers, 
oliiefiy missionaries, towards acquiring a knowledge of the 
ancient language of India, Sanskrit, and through it, towards 
gaining an acquaintance with one of tho most interesting 
peoples and one of the richest and meat original literatures 
of the world. The report* sent from India by the Tire 
Cmurdoux (1767), and published by Borth^lemy in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, the letters of the Pire 
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Calmette (1733), and of the P6ro Pons (1740), ore fall of 
curious information, anticipating on many pointa the later 
discoveries of Sir William Jones and other members of 
the Asiatio Society of Bengal, founded in 1784. It should 
be remembered also that the first Sanskrit grammar was 
published at Rome in 1790 by Puolino da 8. Bortolominoo, 
four years before the death of Sir William Jones (1746-1794). 

The Abta Duboia, though bom about 1770 and there- 
fore considerably the junior of Sir William Jones, belonged 
by his plaoe in the history of Sanskrit scholorahip to the 
period that came to an end with the beginnings of the 
Aaiatdo Society of Bengal, which had been founded by 
Sir William Jones in 1784. Nor must it be forgotten 
that while the real revival of Sanskrit studies took place 
in Bengal, the Abbo Dubois ap.mt the whole of his life 
in the Dekhan and in the Madras Presidency. He was 
therefore, as may be seen by his translation of the Pancha- 
tanfro, under the title of Le Panlchatantra ou It* cinq ru*u, 
Fables du Brahme Vicbnou-8arma ; A ventures de Para- 
marca et autres con tea, le tout traduit pour la premiere 
foia, Paris. 1826, a Tamil far more than a Sanskrit scholar, 
and well acquainted with Tamil literature; which hitherto 
has been for too much neglected by students of Indian 
literature, philosophy, and religion. 

Though little is known of the Abbo Dubois' life beyond 
the fact that he lived retired from the world, and retired 
even from his fellow-labourere, and a stranger, it would 
eccm, to the researches which were carried on all around 
him by the devoted and enthusiastic scholars of Sanskrit 
literature in France, England, and Germany, his principal 
book, Description of the Character, Manner 9, and Custom 
of the People of India, and of their Inelitutions, religion « 
and civil, published both in French and in English, has 
always continued to be read and to be quoted with inspect, 
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as containing the views of an eye-witness, of a man singu- 
larly free from prejudice and of a scholar with sufficient 
knowledge, if not of Sanskrit, yet of Tamil, both literary 
and spoken, to be able to enter into the views of the natives, 
to understand their manners and customs, and to make 
allowance for many of their superstitious opinions and 
practices, as mere corruptions of an originally far more 
rational and intelligent form of religion and philosophy. 
Few men who ware real scholars have hitherto undertaken 
to tell ua what they saw of India and its inhabitants during 
a lifelong residence in the country, and in spite of the 
great opportunities that India offers to intelligent and 
observant travellers, we know far lass of the actual life of 
India than of that of Greece and Romo. There are fow 
men now left who, like the Abbd Dubois, have actually 
been present at the burning of widows, or who can give 
us, as he doea, the direct reports of eyo-witnessoe who saw 
a king burnt with two of his queehs joining hands on the 
burning pile over the corpse of their husband. In the 
south theBe 8uttees were far lets frequent than in Bengal, 
where in the year 1817 po less than 700 cases of Suttee had 
been officially reported, and where this practice had at last 
to be put down by the law during the Governor- Generalship 
of Lord William Bentinck (1825-1830), thanks chiefly to the 
active exertions and the moral influence of Ram Mohun Roy. 

As a trustworthy authority on the state of India from 
1702 to 1823 the Abb6 DuboU’ work will alwayB retain 
it b value, and in ita final and oomplete form now offered 
to the public it will be welcome not only to Sanskrit scholars, 
but to all who take an intelligent interest in that wonderful 
country. As the AbW went to India a* a missionary, 
and was a man remarkably free from theological pre- 
judices, missionaries in particular will read his volume 
with interest and real advantage. F. M. M. 
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Is the library of the Madras literary Sooiety and 
Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society may be Been, in 
a conspicuous position above one of the doorways, a 
striking portrait in oil-colours. This portrait at a distnnoe 
one takes to bo that of some Hindu, clothed in white, 
wearing a white turban, and bolding in ono hand the 
bamboo staff that tradition assigns to a Hindu pilgrim. 
A closer inspection, however, shows that in reality it is 
the portrait of a European, albeit the faoe is so tanned, 
and so furrowed with the lines of age and thought, that 
the first impression that one receives of it is not cosily 
dispelled. It is a faoe that literally speaks to you from 
the canvas. The broad forehead, the well-shaped but 
somewhat prominent nose, the firm but kindly' mouth, 
and above all the marvellously intelligent eyes, all bespeak 
a man of no common mould. Whoever 1 the artist was 
(and I have not been ablo to discover his name or the 
oircumstanocs which led to his executing the work), there 
oan be no doubt that he has suooeeded in depicting a 
countenance that is full of character; while as a back- 
ground to his picture ho has painted a low range of hare, 
rugged hills that seem to bo in thorough keeping with his 
subject, and to suggest, as a kind of Inspiration, the hard, 
self-denying, but solid life-work of him whose features ho 
has handed down. 

This portrait is that of the Abb4 J. A. Dubois, a Christian 
Missionary who laboured for some thirty-one years in India, 
striving to fulfil the task which his sense of religious duty 
imposed upon him. Merely in this respect one oan claim 
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for him no special merit, for the annals of Christian Minions 
in India are full of the names of those who spent them- 
selves and were spent in the service of their Master. His 
special claim to recognition will be found elsewhere, namely, 
in the wonderful record which he compiled of the manners, 
customs, institutions, and ceremonies of the people among 
whom ho lived and moved and had his being for so great 
a portion of his life. He seems to have recognised from 
the very first day of his arrival in India that Christian 
Mi anon work meant something more than the mere preach- 
ing and expounding of the Gospel ; that it included among 
its chief essential* to suooees a long and thorough study of 
the innermost life and character of the people amidst 
whom it was to be carried on. In his day, it must be 
remarked, there wore no royal roada to such knowledge. 
There were no text-books to prepare the way by their 
oritioal analyses of the sacred Hindu writings. Such 
knowledge had to be gained at first hand, and by the more 
laborious (though, it must be oonfeased, more sure) method 
of personal inquiry in situ. ‘ I had no sooner arrived 
amongst the natives of India,' the Abb6 himself tells us, 
* than I reoognired the absolute necessity of gaining their 
confidence. Accordingly I made it my constant rule to 
live as they did. I adnptod their style of clothing, and 
I studied their customs and methods of bfe in order to be 
exactly like them. I even went so far as to avoid any 
display of repugnance to the majority of their peculiar 
prejudices. By such circumspect conduct I waa able to 
ensure a free and hearty welcome from people of all cast* 
and conditions, and waa often favoured of their own second 
with the most ourious and interesting particulars about 
themselves.' 

Unfortunately such detail* concerning the AbWs per- 
sonal history as wo possess are oxtremely meagre. His 
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modesty is so extreme that he rarely appears In his own 
person throughout hit work, and those particulars that 
I have been able to obtain have been colled from various 
other sources— chiefly from the Madras Government 
Secretariat, from the British Museum, and from the Missions 
fitrangArcs. The absolute retirement of the AbM from 
European society for a long aerie* of years after his arrival 
in India, though it qualified him. as was said when his 
work first appeared, ‘ for penetrating into the dark and 
unexplored reoeBaes of the Hindu character.’ also veiled 
him in an equal degree from the curiosity of hie readers. 
Major Mark Wilks, the accomplished historian of Mysore, 
who in those day* was British Resident in that provinoo, 
in introducing the Abba’s work to tho nutioe of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, remarked : ‘ Of tho history and 
character of the author, I only know that he escaped from 
one of the fusillades of the French Revolution and has 
since lived amongst the Hindus aa one of themselves : 
and of the respect which his irreproachable oonduot in- 
spires, it may bo sufficient to Btate that when travelling, on 
his approach to a village, tho house of a Brahmin is uni- 
formly cleared for his rccoption, without interference, 
and generally without communication to the officers of 
Government, as a spontaneous mark of deference and 
respect.’ Subsequently, however, Major Wilka became 
much more intimate with the Abb4, and tho latter speaks 
of him years afterwards in terms of great affection as his 
patron and friend. With regard to the ciroumstanoe 
mentioned above aa having inducod him to leave France 
and oomo to India, the Abb6 remarked afterwards : * It 
is quite true that I fled from the horrors of the Revolution, 
and had I remained I should in all probability have fallen 
a vlotim, as did so many of my friends who held the same 
religions and political opinions os myself ; but the truth 
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is I embarked for India some two years before the fusillades 
referred to took place.’ 

Bo this as it may, I have ascertained that the AbW 
was ordained in tho diooese of Viviens in 1792, at the 
ago of twenty-aeven, and left France in tho same year. 
He entered on hie Mission work under the guidance of the 
Missions EtrangAree. On reaching India he was attaclied 
to the Pondicherry Mission ; and for the first few years he 
seems to have laboured in what are now tho Southern 
Districts of the Madras Presidency, He must have quickly 
made for himself a name, for on the fall of Seringapatam 
he waa specially invited, on the recommendation, it is 
said, of Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
to viBit the capital of Mysore in order to rcoonvert aod 
reorganize the Christian community which had been forcibly 
perverted to Mahomedaniam by Tippu Sultan. Kn passant, 
I may mention that, through the infiuenoe of the AbbA in 
Mysore, not a ainglo priest of the Missions Etrangircs was 
persecuted by Tippu. For theso apostates, we learn, he 
pleaded eloquently before Mgr. Champenois, the Bishop, 
and with such good efleot that be onoe more gathered the 
lost sheep, of whom there were 1,800 In Seringapatam 
alone, into the Christian fold, and established on a per- 
manent basis tho Homan Catbolio Church in tho proviooo 
of Mysore. Of the practical farsightedness whloh guided 
him in his work, we may judge by two incidents that have 
been incidentally recorded of him. He met the problem 
of the poverty of tho people committed to his care by 
founding agricultural colonies on the lines that have 
during these past few years been advocated by the Salvation 
Army and othere, his principal oolony being at 8*thaDi, 
near Hasaan ; and be used his influence to such good 
effect in preventing epidemics of small-pax by promoting 
vaccination (then, be it remembered, a comparatively novel 
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idea) that he was afterwards granted a special pension by 
the East Indian Company. 4 The literary reputation which 
M. Dubois baa acquired in this oounfcry/ wrote one of hia 
colleagues, M. Mottet, in 1823, 4 is the least of hia merits, 
lie has honoured and served the mission in every way, 
and perhaps more than any one of us. The Indians had 
the greatest attachment, oonfidonoe and respect for him/ 
M. Launay. in his recently published Histoire des Mission 
de. Flnde , remarks : 1 Among other benefits which he con- 
ferred upon his flock, may be mentioned hia zeal in estab- 
lishing agricultural colonies, and also introducing vaccina- 
tion to stay the ravages of small-pox ; in whioh, in spite 
of the extraordinary tenacity of native prejudice, ho 
aaooceded so fully that in 1803-4 a total of 26,432 natives 
were vaccinated and registered ; in memory of which the 
natives still remember him by the title of 11 Doddhaswfi- 
nuayavani/’ or 11 Great Lord/' 4 1L Launay adds that in 
some parts, especially at Earumattampatty, he is spoken 
of to this day as 4 the prmoo’s son, the noblest of Euro- 
peans/ 

For the moment let us return to the great descriptive 
work which he oompiled during his hours of leisure. That 
the AbW was from the firat a close observer of the people 
among whom he lived and a keen student of their religious 
and social institutions is perfectly apparent. But the idea 
of putting the results of his investigations into writing 
originated, as he tells us, 4 in consequence of notiocs In the 
publio papers calling for authentic documents regarding 
these people for the use of the historiographers of the 
Honourable Company engaged in writing the history of 
India/ The idea once formed, he set to work with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, though with too much modesty he 
remarks : 4 1 aim not at the rauk of an author, which is 
suited neither to my talents nor to the sociudcd state in 
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which my profession confines me amongst the natives of 
the country.' He remarks further, however : 4 During my 
long sojourn in India I never let slip any opportunity of 
collecting materials and particulars of all aorta. My in* 
formation has been drawn partly from the books which 
ore held in highest estimation amongst the people of India 
and partly from Buoh scattered records as fell by chance 
into my hands and contained facts upon which I could 
thoroughly rely. But in regard to the majority of the 
materials which I now offer to the public I am chiefly 
dependent ou ray own researches, having lived in close 
and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste and 
condition of life. Probably many Europeans settled in 
India would have been more capable than myself of per- 
forming the same task ; but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether tliere has been any person more favourably 
situated for gleaning information or more zealous in liifl 
pursuit of knowledge.' 

At the same time lie disclaims for his work any general 
applicability to the whole of India. His obewrvuticua 
extend, broadly speaking, to the India that lies south of 
the Vindyan Range ; and even within those limits ho is 
careful to remark that local differences are so many and 
so marked that 4 there is no class or seat or community of 
Hindus th&t has not, in addition to the general rules 
of Hindu, society, some domestic usages peculiar to itaolf.' 
So that, as he says, it is impossible to generalize with 
complete accuracy on any subject connected with them. 

. But though the AbbA with characteristic modesty leaTos 
to 4 the many learned Europeans residing in the country ' 
the task of compiling from authentic document* * a more 
methodical and comprehensive hJBtory of the Hindoo,* his 
dwn work poeseasee special merits of its own and ia far 
superior to any that canid be compiled from books of 
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reference and literary investigations, for, as Major Wilks 
said of it, ' it was meditated and oomposed in the midst of 
the people whom it describes, and in writing it the author 
followed the only path that has ever yet led to a true 
delineation of national character, namely, the path of 
original reeeaich and personal observation.’ 

The Frenob MS. of the work which the Abbe compiled 
under the circumstances and according to the design 
above described has a somewhat remarkable history. In 
its original form it was placed in the hands of Major Wilks 
in the year 1800, when the Abbi had been some fourteen 
years in the country. Major Wilks appears to have kept 
it by him and Etudied it for more than a year, and then 
to have forwarded it to the Government of Fort St. George 
with a letter of warm recommendation, in whioh he re- 
marked : ’ So far aa my previous information and sub- 
sequent inquiry have enabled me to judge, it contains the 
moat correct, comprehensive, and minute account, extant 
in any Europ3an language of the customs and manners 
of the Hindus ’ This judgement was heartily endorsed 
by Sir James Mackintosh, to wham Major Wilks would 
appear to have sent it for his opinion, and also by Mr. W. 
Erekine, of Bombay, s man of distinguished talents and 
an acknowledged authority in everything connected with 
the mythology, literature, oustoms, and institutions of the 
people of India. Fortified in his own opinion of its high 
merits by the concurrence of these two eminent men. 
Major Wilks had no difficulty in persuading Lord William 
Bentinck, who was then at Madias, to purchase the MS. 
on behalf of the East India Company, the sum eventually 
agreed upon being 2,000 star pagodas (i. e. in the present 
currency some 8,000 rupees). In accordance with the 
Abb6’s request this sum was invested in Government 
paper and the interest paid to him regularly afterwards 
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—a modest sum, no doubt, judged by latter-day standards 
of literary remuneration ; but, thon, the Abb6's wants 
were modest. According to Major Wilks all that be hoped 
for was * a recompense sufficient to shield his future life 
from thofie miseries of extreme want which he had once 
already ©noountered/ 

In Bumming up his own opinion of the Abbi’a work 
Lord William Bentinck remarked with characteristic can- 
dour and good sense 

• The result of my own observation during my residence 
in India is that the Europeans generally know little or 
nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindus. Wo 
are all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, 
which all who run may read ; but their manner of flunk- 
ing, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which cir- 
cumstances a knowledge of thepeople consists, is, I fear, 
in great part wanting to us. Wo understand very imper- 
fecUy their language. They perhaps know more of ours; 
but their knowledge is by no means sufficiently oxtensivo 
to give a description of subjects not cosily represented by 
the insulated words in daily use. We do not, w© cannot, 
associate with the natives. W© cannot see them in their 
bouses and with their familicfl. We are necessarily very 
much confined to our houses by the heat ; all our wants 
and business which would create a greater intercourse 
with the natives is don© for us, and we are in fact strangers 
in the land. I have personally found the want of a work 
to which referenoe oould b© made for a just description 
of the native opinions and manners. I am of opinion that, 
in a political point of view, the information which the 
work of the AbM Dubois has to impart, might be of the 
greatest benefit in aiding the servants of the Government 
m conducting themselves more in unison with the customs 
and prejudices of the natives.' 

The purchase of the MS. waa reported by the Madras 
Government to the Board of Directors in 1807 as ' an 
arrangement ... of great publio importance 1 ; and the 
MS. itself was transmitted to London at the same time for 
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translation and publication. It wa a not until 1816, how- 
ever, that the English translation was actually published, 
with the sanction of tbe East India Company and under 
the personal supervision of Major Wilks. Meanwhile a 
copy of the MB. in the records of Fort St. George had 
in 1816 attracted the attention of Mr. A. D. Campbell, 
Superintendent of the Local Board of Examiners, who, 
in apparent ignorance of the fact that tho original copy 
had been seat to England for publication, proposed to 
publish an annotated edition of it in Madias. Accordingly 
he oommonccd the task ; but almost immediately he re- 
ported to the Local Government as follows : — 

‘ I soon found enough to satisfy me that it would bo 
unfair to proceed further in this pursuit without first 
affording the author an opportunity of revising his work, 
being oonvinoed that the inoreosed experience of tho Abb4 
Dubois and his further acquaintance with the customs and 
habits of the Ilindus would enable him to oorrect many 
parts of the MS-, and to add new information on the very 
curious and interesting subjects on which it treats. I have 
now tbe honour of submitting to the Board the reply of 
the Abbd Dubois to a reference which I made to him on 
this subject, and it will thenoo be perceived that, notwith- 
standing the very favourable manner in whioh the accuracy 
of the facte stated in the MS- has been mentioned by 
Colonel Wilks, the author admits that the work requires 
“ considerable alterations " and " many additions,’ - and 
that “ there are ohaptere which ought to be entirely made 
again.” ’ 

It is from this point that the history of the MS. becomes 
most interesting. It appears from a careful examination 
which I have made of the records in tho Madras Govern- 
ment Secretariat (which records include several letters in 
the Abb6’s own handwriting) that the MS. was sent back 
to the Abb* for hia additions, excisions, and corrections, 
and that these wore very considerable. Indeed tho MS. 
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wm completely altered, recast and enlarged, until it be*© 
hardly moro resemblance to tho original work than a rough 
outline sketch does to a finished picture. 

And yet this rough sketch, so to speak, has up to this 
day been all that English readers have had presented to 
them of the Abba’s work. I do not for one moment, desire 
to detract from the artistic and literary value of that sketch, 
admirable as it is, and as it hae been acknowledged to be 
by tho authorities quoted above. But what I do moan to 
say ia that tho sketch is only 'an extremely poor representa- 
tion of what the AbW’s great work really was, 

Th© truo history was this. When the MS. was relumed 
to him in 1815, the Abb6 put into it all the additions and 
corrections suggested by many years of additional study 
and investigation ; and when he scut it back to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, It was, practically speaking, a different 
work Altogether. On receipt of the revised MS. the Govern- 
ment of Madras decided that the only course open to than 
was to send it to the Court of Directors in England, as the 
original MS. had been. Unfortunately, however, before 
the revised MS. could reach England the original draft had 
been translated and published ; and it is this edition which 
has been sold ever aince, and upon which the Abbe's repu- 
tation has rested. 

It is true that a so-called 4 revised ' edition was published 
some thirty odd years ago, but it was merely a reprint (and 
unfortunately a very considerably curtailed reprint) of the 
original English edition. The only sign that I have been 
able to discover of the revised MS. in the Fort having been 
consulted, is the inclusion of a dedicatory page that had been 
added by the Abbe when be sent, his finally corrected copy 
to the Madras Government before leaving India. As for 
os I can ascertain tho chief effect of this now edition was 
a demand for a verbatim reprint- of the original edition 
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which had been so arbitrarily out down ; and this was 
almost immediately supplied by the publishers. 

The Abb*, the Local Government, and Mr. Campbell, it 
may bo remarked, were all in hopes that a second revised 
edition would be published containing the corrections and 
additions that had subsequently been made ; but for some 
reason or another this has never hitherto been done. 

The view which the AbbA took of the edition, as it ap- 
peared, is expressed in a letter in English (of whioh he had 
a good knowledge) addressed to the Madras Government, 
dated Beringapatam, February 20, 1818, with whioh letter 
he submitted still further revisions. The Abb A remarked 
therein 

1 Since I wrote my last additions and corrections, a gentle- 
man in the place having favoured me for my peruBal with 
a copy of tho English translation of the work, I was sorry 
to observe that, owing perhaps to some oversight on the 
part of the copyists nf my original MB., or other aocidenta, 
many interesting, authentic, and quite unexceptionable 
paragraphs, and in some instance* whole pages, bad boon 
passed over, which circumstance occasions chasms in the 
narrative and otherwise renders the descriptions very im- 
perfect, and in a few instance* contradictory. These dif- 
icxcuccs are pointed out and corrected in the accompanying 
sheets ; ana the other inaccuracies to be found in tie 
original MS. and the translation were fully corrected and 
the work considerably enlarged in the additions sent before 
to Government, I thoref oro request that the accompanying 
acoounta may be sent without delay to the Rouble the 
Court of Directors to be added to the former ones, in order 
that if the work goes through a second edition it may be 
made as interesting and curious as it lies in my power to do.* 

Nor were these the last corrections made in the text of 
his work by the good AbbA, for three years later, and a short 
time before he left India for good and all, he Bent a fair copy 
of his ' finally corrected 1 work to the Madras Government, 
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which, like the two former MSS., was sent to England and 
U now in the India Offioe library. One copy of this, I may 
mention, was taken by the AbbA to France, and was pub- 
lished in the original French. The number issued was 
however small, and oopios of it are now almost unprocurable. 
And another copy of the MS. was left in the records of Fort 
St. George. This last-named copy I have carefully com- 
pared with the English translation which has hitherto been 
available to the public, and the comparison has shown me 
how vastly superior in every way (I might say every page) 
is the Abb6*B later and unpublished work as contrasted 
with his first draft, composed sixteen years earlier, which 
despite its imperfections 6as enjoyed so much popularity 
amongst English students of Hinduism. 

It is certainly very strange that all the foots which I have 
detailed above have never before attracted attention, and 
that although copies of the Abbe's finally completed work 
arc to he found in the records of the India Offioe and of the 
Government of Madras, it has never before bout discovered 
that the published English edition ia not in reality a com- 
plete or true representation of the AbbA'a long labours in 
the field of original research. Fpr all that, however, this 
edition has been largely drawn upon by English writers, 
chief amongBt whom wo may montion Mill, the historian of 
Indio, while Oriental students like Professor Wilson have 
acknowledged the assistance it afforded them, and in tho 
British Museum there is a copy of it containing a manuscript 
note by Coleridge which shows that tho poet had gono to 
it for inspiration. * This is the honeetest book of the kind,' 
Coleridge pronounced, ‘ ae written by a Frenchman, that 
I have ever read.' 

Now, if this faulty English edition has been so widely 
consulted and so frequently extolled, an English edition 
of the Abbe’s revised work ought to be infinitely more 
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valuable. This was the thought whioh presented itself to 
me when I disco vexed, almost accidentally, while 1 exiting 
through the French MS. in the Madras Government's 
records, that the good Abbi had never had juatioe done to 
him. Accordingly, with the permission and with the aid 
of the Madras Government, I have made a verbatim trans- 
lation of fcho wort in its complete form which I hero present 
to the public, together with such notes and observations as 
seem necessary to put the text into line with later develop- 
ments and research. 

As to the intrinsic valae of the Abbe’s work, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is as valuable to-day as over it 
was, even more valuable in sonic respects. It is true that 
a moss of learned literature on the religious and civil life of 
the Hindus has accumulated since the Abb6’a days, and it 
is still accumulating ; and the impression may be felt in 
many minds that a book written so long ago oan be of little 
practical use at pieeent ; but the fact is that tho Abbo's 
work, composed as it was in the midst of the people them- 
Helves, is of a unique character, for it combines, as no other 
work on the Hindus combines, a recital of the brood facts 
of Hindu religion and Hindu sociology with many masterly 
descriptions, at once comprehensive and minute, of the t it 
intinu of the people among whom he lived for so many years. 
With any other people than the Hindus such a work would 
soon grow out of date ; but with them the same ancestral 
traditions and customs are followed nowadays that were 
followed hundreds of yean ago, at least by tho vast majority 
ot tho papulation. I do not deny that some of tbo Abba's 
statements require to be modified in tho light of changes 
that have taken place amongst the oducotod classes since 
the introduction of Western learning, but such necessary 
modifications, which, 03 remarked above, I have introduced 
in the form of notes, are surprisingly few. Enumerated 
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separately l>y themselves, no doubt these changes might 
furnish material for a substantial volume, for no porson 
would now be so foolish as to repeat the assertion bo long 
maintained unchallenged that the Hindu nation is completely 
apathetic, unchanging, and non-progressive in the modern 
sense. But in editing the Abb6's work I have confined 
myself to modifying such statement* aa seemed to require 
modification, and have avoided as far as possible any digres- 
sions that were not saggosted by the text itself. 

Petty local difference* in civil and religious affairs arc 
a marked feature of Hinduism, just as almost innumerable 
subdivisions and sub-sections and sub-sub-sections are a 
marked feature of the oaste system. Hence it is that much 
which is perfectly true of one locality ia false of another ; 
and accordingly it is impossible to describe the many detail* 
of Hindu life and character without mental reeerration* 
a* to possible exceptions. Nevertheless, there are certain 
broad, fundamental principles underlying these many 
differences and inequalities ; and it is upon these that tho 
Abb6 rears the fabric of his extraordinary work. More- 
over, the AbW appears to me to avoid the many pitfalls of 
this uneven field of investigation with peculiar skill. It 
would be wrong to say that all his observations are generally 
applicable or perfectly juat, but, taken as a whole, they 
are remarkably true and unprejudiced. 

I am here tempted to quote at some length the observa- 
tions concerning the Abte and his researches made by a 
prominent Hindu, tho Honourable Dcwan Bahadur 8rina- 
vasa Raghava Iyengar, C.I.E., at a meeting of the Madras 
Presidency College Literary Society in May, 1896. This 
gentleman ia well fitted to express an opinion on a subject 
of the kind, for nob only has he been for some years past 
Inspector-General of Registration in Madras, a department 
of the public service which in its dealing* is in closer touch 
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than any other with the material and social conditions of 
the people themselves, bat he is himself the author of 
a most authoritative work on the moral and material pro- 
gress of Southern India under British rule. At the meeting 
referred to he observed : — 

‘ The Abb6 was a moat remarkable character, and a study 
of his life cannot fail to bo of profit to us all. It ha a been 
said, and said truly, that one half of the nation does not 
know how the other half lives. The difficulties which a 
foreigner has of understanding the inner life and modes of 
thought of a poo pic to which ho docs not belong may indeed 
be said to oe immense. The Abbd surmounted th<*e 
difficulties by devoting thirty years of his life to his 
subject. To* effect his purpose he adopted the garb, 
the maimers, and, as he aays, even the prejudioee of the 
people among whom his lot was cast ; won their respect 
and confidence ; and was held by thorn in quite as much 
reverence as one of their j mis or gurus. The quotations 
from his work ahow his snrewd common sense, clear- 
sightedness, and perfect candour. Any account given by 
such a man of the manners and customs of the people 
amongst whom he lived must in any case be instructive, 
and I for one look forward with neat interest to the forth- 
coming revised edition of the AbW'a work.* 

In many respects the AbW displays a truly wonderful in- 
sight into things. Far instance, in his finally corrected work 
there is a passage (oridentiy a late interpolation) in which 
he sums up in a few brief sentenoee his opinion of British 
dominion in India, and which is all the more remarkable as 
coming from a Frenchman. In that passage be remarks 

1 The European Power which is now established in India 
is, properly speaking, supported neither by physical force 
nor by moral influence. 1 1 iB a nieoe of huge, complicated 
machinery, moved by springs waich have been arbitrarily 
adapted to it. Under the supremacy of the Brahmins the 
people of India hated their government, while they cherished 
and respected their rulers ; under the supremacy of Euro- 
peans they hate and despise their ralcra from the bottom of 
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their hearts, whilo they cherish and respect their govern- 
ment. And here I would remark that the rule of all the 
Hindu prinoes, and often that of the Mahomedans, was, 
properly speaking, Brahininioal rule, since all poeta d con- 
fidence were held by Brahmins. 

‘ If it be possible to ameliorate the condition of the people 
of India I am convinced that this desirable result will be 
attained under the now rigimi, whatever may he aaid by 
detractors who are ready to find fault with everything. 
Whatever truth indeed there may be in the nrejudioed 
charges, engendered by ignorance and interested motives, 
which are brought against the new order of things, and 
which are perhaps inseparable from every great administra- 
tion, I for one cannot believe that a natron so eminently 
distinguished for its beneficent and humane principles of 
government at home, and above all far its impartial Justice 
to all classes alike — I for one cannot believe that this 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromise its own noble 
character by refusing participation in tneso benefits to a sub- 
ject people which is content to lire peaceably under its svsy . 

' At the same time I venture to predict that it will attempt 
in vain to effect any very considerable changes in the social 
condition of the people ot India, whose character, principles, 
customs, and ineradicable conservatism will nlwayB present 
insurmountable obstacles. To make a people happy, it Is 
essential that they themselves should desire to be node 
happy and should oo-oparate with thoBo who are working 
for their happiness. Now, the people of India, it appears 
to me, neither possess this desire nor are anxiouB to co- 
operate to this end. Every reform which is obviously 
devised for their well-being they obstinately push aside if it 
Is Likely in the least degree to disturb their manner of bring, 
their moat absurd prejudice, or their most puerile custom. 

* Nevertheless tbe justice and prudence which the present 
rnlera display in endeavouring to make these people lera 
unhappy than they have been lutherto ; the anxiety they 
manifest in Increasing their material comfort ; above all, 
the inviolable respect which they constantly show for the 
customs and religious beliefs of the country ; and, lastly, the 
protection thev afford to the weak as well u to the strong, 
to the Brahmin as to the Pariah, to the Chiiatian, to tho 
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Mahoraedan, and to the Pagan : all these have contributed 
more to the consolidation of their power than even their 
victories and conquests. . . . 

* It has been asserted that anv great power based neither 
on a display of foroo nor on tie affection and esteem of 
subject races is bound sooner or Later to topple under its 
own weight. I am far from sharing this opinion altogether. 
The present Government is in a position in which it has 
little or nothing to fear from extraneous disturbance. True 
it is that like ml empires it is subject to possible ohanoea of 
internal dwaenaion, military revolt, and general insurrection. 
But I firmly behove that nothing of this sort will happen to 
it so long as it maintains amongst its troops the perfeat 
discipline and the sense of comfort whioh nt present exist, 
and so long as it doc* all in its power to make ita yoke scaroely 
perceptiblo by permitting ita subjects every freedom in 
tho exercise of tneir soda! and religious practices. 

‘ It is the poverty of the oountry whioh in my opinion 
gives most cause for apprehension — a poverty which is 
accompanied by tho most extraordinary supineness on tho 
part of tho people themselves. The question is, will a 
Government which is rightly determined to be neither unjust 
nor oppressive be able always to find within tho borders 
of this Immense empire means sufficient to enable it to meet 
tho heavy expenses of its administration 1 But, after all, 
God alone can foretell the destiny of Governments I ’ 

Time has but proved incontestably the truth of theB« 
far-seeing criticisms. Even the Mutiny is therein antici- 
pated and its chief cause accurately foretold, while nobody 
will deny the justice, even at the present day, of the AbWs 
observations on the attitude of the natives of India towards 
the British Government and on the difficulties with which 
that Government has to oontend in administering its vast 
Eastern empire, according to Western notions of civilization 
and progress, with theresouroes that it yields for tliat purpose. 

There is one other matter which I feel bound tt> refer 
to before concluding this brief notioe of the AbWs sojourn 
and work in India, and that is the impression he derived 
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after three decade* of Miwion labour as to the possibility 
of converting India to Christianity. I have no wish to 
renew the bitter controversy which ensued on the publi- 
cation of his Letters on the State of Christianity in India 
soon after his return to Franco ; bat no notice of the AbW's 
career would be complete without some rcfercr.oe to it. 
The purport of those Letters, as I understand them, win to 
assert that, under existing circumstances, there ifl no human 
possibility of converting the Hindus as a nation to any sect of 
Christianity ; or in the Abb6’s own words, " Let the Christian 
religion be presented to these people under every possible 
light, ... the time of conversion has passed away, and under 
oxisting circumatanocs there remains no human possibility 
of bringing it baok. 1 It would require a reproduction of 
the whole text of these Letters to explain fully the grounda 
upon which the AbW based a decision so humiliating to 
himself and to his feUow-Chriatian workers, but the chief 
caueo undoubtedly was the Invinoible barrier of what wo 
may oall nowadays intellectual Hinduism, but which the 
Abb6 called Bruhminical prejudice. Ho refers regretfully 
to the collapse of the Church, with its hundreds of thousand* 
of ooaverta, many of them of high caste, established by the 
Jesuits Beachi and de Nobili in Madura ; but at tlie same 
time he made no concealment of the real causes of their 
failure. 'The Hindus soon found that those missionaries 
whom their colour, their talents, and other qualities had 
induced them to regard as such extraordinary brings, *s 
men ooming from another world, were in fact nothing else 
but disguised Feringhis (Europeans), and that their country, 
their religion, and original education were the same as these 
of the evil, the contemptible Feringhis who had of late in- 
vaded their country. This ovont proved the last blow to 
the interests of tbe Christian religion. No more oonvarskna 
fen made. Apostasy became almost general in several 
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quarters, and Christianity became more and more an object 
of contempt and aversion in proportion as European manners 
became better known to the Hindus.* 

It is necessary to remark that the Abba’s Letters ware 
vehemently answered by the Protestant missionaries, 
Hough and Townley; but we need not enter into the 
details of the controversy. In another place the Abb6 
remarked : # Should the intercourse between individuals of 
both nations, by becoming more intimate and more friendly, 
produce a change in the religion and usages of the country, 
it will not be to turn Christiana that they will forsake their 
own religion, but rather (what in my opinion is a thousand 
times worse than idolatry) to become mere atheists ; and 
if they renounce their present customs it will not b© to 
embrace thoso of Europeans, but rather to become what 
are now called Pariahs/ 

In a word, the Abb6 completely despaired of the higher 
castes ever becoming Christians, though he was ready to 
acknowledge that there was & harvest-field among the 
low castes and outoastes. Of his own attempts to oonvert 
the Hindus ho remarks : ' For my part I oannot boast of 
my suooessee in this sacred career during the period that 
1 have laboured to promote the interests of the Christian 
religion. The restraints and privations under whioh I have 
lived, by conforming myself to the usages of the oountry ; 
embracing, in many inspects, the prejudices of the natives ; 
living like them, and becoming all but a Hindu myself ; in 
short, by being made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some— all these have proved of no avail to 
me to make proselytes. During the long period I have lived 
in India in the capacity of a missionary, I have made, with 
the assistance of a native missionary, in all between two 
and three hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number 
two -thirds were Pariahs or beggars ; and the rest were 
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composed of Sudrae, vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, 
who, being without resource, turned Christians in order to 
form connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or 
with some other interested views.’ 

These various quotations from the Abb6'a Letters are 
likely to inspire indignation among Christian missionaries, 
but his general conclusions oertainly find a remarkable 
echo in the following extract on Christianity in Mr. Baines's 
General Report on the Census of 1891 : — 

* Its greatest development is found where the Brahmanic 
caste svstem is in foroe in its fullest vigour, in the south and 
west of the Peninsula, and amongst the Hill tribes of Bengal. 
In such localities it is naturally attractive to a class of the 
population whose position is hereditarily and permanently 
aegraded by their own religion, as Islam has proved in 
Eastern Bengal, and amongst the lowest class of the inhabi- 
tants of the Panjab. We nave Seen that in the early days 
of Portuguese missionary enterprise, it was found necessary 
to continoe the breach that Brahmanic custom had placed 
between certain grades of society and those above them ; 
but in later times, and in foreign missions of the Reformed 
Church, the tendency has been to absorb all caste distino- 
.tions into the general commission of the Christianity of that 
form. The new faith has thus affected the lower classes 
more directly than the upper, who have more to lose socially, 
and less to gain.' - • . 

It may be mentioned that in the agricultural settlement 
of reconverted Christians at 8athalli in Mysore, previously 
alluded to, the Inhabitants retained their Hindu caste distinc- 
tions ; and the following observations in Mr. V. N. Narasim- 
miyengor’s Mysore Census Report (1891) are noteworthy : — 

1 Roman Catholicism is able to prevail among the Hindus 
more rapidly and easily, by reason of ita policy of tolerating 
among its converts the customs of casto and social obser- 
vances, which constitute so material & part of the Indian 
social fabric. In the course of the investigations engen- 
dered by the census, several Roman Christian communities 
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have been met with, which continue undisturbed in the 
rite* and usages which had guided them in their jj re -con- 
version existence. They still pay worship to the Kalasam 
at marriages and festivals, call in the Brahmin astrologer 
and pttrohUa, use the Hindu religious marks, and conform 
to various other amenities, which have the advantage of 
minimizing friction in their daily intercourse with their 
Hindu fellow-caste brethren.’ 

And yet the Christian native is nowadays but in the 
ratio of seven in a thousand of the whole population. The 
remark accordingly made by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Arga to Jacqnemont is as applicable now as it was when 
it was uttered in 1828 : ‘ La caldaja 6 molto grande, ma la 
came 6 molto pooa.’ 

Tho last yearn of the Abba’s life were spent at tho head- 
quarters of the Missions £trang6res at Paris. He left 
India, never to return, on January 15, 1828, his passage 
having been paid by the East India Company and a special 
pension settled upon him for life in recognition of tho 
many services which he had rendered in India. On his re- 
turn to Paris he was at once made Director of the Missions 
6trangires, and from 1836 to 1839 he filled the post of. 
Superior. During his leisure he found time to translate into 
French the whole of the Paucha-tantra, tho famous book of 
Hindu fables, and also a work which he entitled The Exploits 
of the Guru Paramarta. He lived for no lees than a quarter 
of a century after returning to Europe, and died in 1848 at 
the patriarchal age of eighty- three. 

In conclusion I desire to acknowledge the kind assist- 
ance and advioe which I have received from many Hindu 
friends aod others while editing the Abba’s work : especially 
do I desire to acknowledge the help rendered to mo by 
Mr. 0. V. Munisawmy Iyer, a Brahmin gentleman, who 
associated himself with mo in tho revision of the proofs. 

H.K. B. 



llanflaa, Sejiiwniw, 1897. 
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Thoooii European* have possessed settlements in India 
for more than three centuries, it ia only within recent 
times that authentic details have been obtained with 
respect to the. people who dwell in this vast country and 
whose ancient civilisation, methods of government, manners, 
creedB, and customs, are nevertheless so well worthy of 
notice. It is impossible to doubt for a moment that science 
and. art flourished amongst these nations at an epoch when 
our most civilised countries of the West were stul plunged 
in the dark abyss of ignorance. The various forms of their 
Institutions, both pobticnl and social ; their knowledge of 
mathematics, especially of astronomy ; their systems of 
metaphysics and ethics : all of these had long ago made 
the people of India famous far beyond their own borders ; 
while the renown of Hindu philosophers had reached even 
Europe. The many ill-informed and often contradictory 
narratives about India which have been published In 
modem times have deservedly fallen into discredit. Yet, 
it must bo admitted, some good work has been done by 
certain literary fiocietie* that have of recent years been 
established in India, the members of whioh, possewing 
access to original sources of information, have begun ti> 
survoy with a more critical eye these rcconti of divine and 
human knowledge, whoso depositaries have hitherto guarded 
them with stealouB care behind a veil of mystery. Without 
doubt the member* of these Societies, distinguished as they 
mostly are by their erudition, will continue to deToto 
special study to the languages of the country and to make 
abundant use of the sources of information open to them. 
Yet, it must be confessed, the information which wo ponesa 
about the people of India is very meagre compared with 
that which it ifl most important for us to acquire. The 
U. IMS B 
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ancient history of their country is, for one thing, enshrouded 
in chimera and fable, and, unfortunately, such incoherence 
and Buoh obscurity prevail in their written record*, which 
are our only means of really getting at the truth, that it 
is not too much to presume that we shall never euoceed in 
throwing proper light on all this mass of absurdities. The 
moBt popular and beat known of these written records arc 
tho R'jmAyana, the Bh&gawUa, and the MahahKarata » ; 
but tho information which their authors give about the 
dates, events, and duration of the d iffe rent dynasties; 
about the heroes of India and their prowess in war ; about 
the various revolution* which occurred in the oountry and 
the circumstances which led to them ; about tho beginning 
of Hindu polity ; about the discoveries and pragma* in 
scicnoe and art ; in a word, about all the most interesting 
features of history, — all information of this kind is, as it 
were, buried amid a mass of fable and superstition. 

My readers will gee in tbo following pages to what ex- 
tremes the people of India carry their belief in and love 
for the marvellous. Their first, historians wen* in reality 
poets, who seem to have decided that they conld not do 
better than oompoee their pocmB m the spirit of the people 
for wham they were writing- That is to BJ, they were 
guided solely by the deeiro to please their reader*, and 
aoconiingly clothed Truth in eucui n grotesque garb aB to 
render it a mere travesty from an historical point of view, 
The Indian Muie of History thus became a kind of magician 
whose wand performed wonder*. The successors of these 
tirst poet-historians were actuated by tho eamo motives, 
and even thought that it added to their own glory to 
improve on their predecessors and to surpass thorn in the 
absurdity of their fictions. 

While waiting for inquirers, more skilful than myself, to 
find a way through this labyrinth, which to me is absolutely 
inextricable, I offer to the public a large number of authentic 
records which I have carefully collected, and which, for 
tho most part, contain particular*’ that are either un- 
known or only partially known, in the hope that they 
will be found not altogether devoid of interest. 1 believe, 

1 Th«M are tb© three greet Hindu Ep{© paras. Vide Part 11, 
Chapter XXJ7, at d Part 111, Cliapter V. 
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at any rate, that they will be acknowledged to contain 
some useful materials for future savants who may under- 
take a complete, and methodical treatise on the people of 
India, a task which iB far beyond my powers and which 
moreover I could not possibly have laid upon myself, 
seeing that I was without literary aida of any kind during 
my long and absolute seclusion amongst the natives of the 
country. 

In this new edition the contents of my first MS. have 
been carefully revised end corrected. They have, more- 
over, been considerably augmented by many carious details 
which did not appear in the original document. At the 
same time, I have made no suoetantiai change* in the 
order and classification of the contents. Five or aix 
additional chapters, and a number of correction* and im- 
provement* in the body of the work, constitute ill the 
difference between this aud the earlier draft. Slnoe the 
English translation of the latter appeared, great political 
changes have taken plaoo amongst the people whoso 
manner* and institutions I have sketched ; out, as these 
changes were not taken into account in my original plan, 
I have not considered myself bound, when referring to 
them, to go beyond the limit* which I prescrilial for myself 
in the first instance. In all that I say about the administra- 
tion of the Peninsula my readers will at onoe perceive that 
I have (n mind the Governments preceding that which has 
now made itself master of the destinies of the Indian people, 
and which has freed them from the iron yoke of a long 
seriea of arbitrary rulers, under whose oppression they 
groaned during bo many oenturie*. 

This ooIomS dominion, which a European Govcrnmpnfc 
has succeeded in establishing in India without any very 

K at difficulty and without any very violent shocks, has 
•d the people of India with admiration, and has fully 
oonvinoed the Powers of Asia of the great superiority of 
Europeans in every way, and mom especially in the art 
of subjugating and governing nations. 

We too may well wonder at a conquest which appears 
indeed almost miraculous. It ia difficult for us to imagine 
how a mere handful of men managed to coeroe into sub- 
missive obedience a hundred millions of people, scattered 
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over a country which extends for twenty-four degree* of 
latitude north" and south and for nearly the same number 
of degrees east and west. And it is still more difficult to 
understand how theso few men are able to maintain within 
th© bounds of duty and subordination a population whose 
creeds, habits, customs, and manner of life arc so absolutely 
different from their own. 

Yet one will have little or no difficulty in accounting for 
such a phenomenon if one ex ami ne s on the one hand the 
spirit, character, and institutions of the people governed, 
and on the other the Bystem adopted by those governing 
them. The people of India have always been aocustomea 
to bow their heads beneath the yoke of a cruel and oppres- 
sive despotism and moreover, strange to say, have always 
displayed mere indifference towards those who have forced 
them to it. little cared they whether the prinoes under 
whom they groaned were of their own country or from 
foreign landau The frequent vicissitudes that befell those 
in power were hardly noticed by thoir subjects. Never did 
the fall of one of these despots cause the least regret ; 
never did the elevation of another oause the least joy. 
Hard experience had taught the Hindus to disregard not 
only the hope of better times but the fear of worse. The 
fnblo of the hbs urged by ite master to escape from approach- 
ing robbers is most appropriate to these people. They 
have always considered themselves lucky onough if their 
religious and domestic institutions were left untouched by 
those who by good fortune or force of arms had got hold of 
the roins of government. 

The European Power which is now established in India 
is, properly speaking, supported neither by physical force 
nor by moral influenoe. It is a piece of huge, complicated 
machinery, moved by springs wnioh have been arbitrarily 
adapted to it. Under the supremacy of the Brahmins the 
people of India hated their government, while they oheriehed 
and respected thoir rulers ; under the supremacy of Euro- 
peans they hate and despise their rulers from the bottom 
of their hearts, while they cherish and respeot their govern- 
ment. And hero I would remark that the rule of all the 

1 This is Qlaitr*t#d in tbs familiar proverb, * Whit matters it whether 
Rama rdfus or tbs Rakahsaa (Havana) reigns T * — Ed. 
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Hindu princes, and often that of the Mahomedana was, 
properly ejeaking, Br&hminical rule, ainoe all post* of 
confidence were held by Brahmins. 

If it be possible to ameliorate the condition of the people 
of India I am convinced that this dcairable result will oe 
attained under the new rfyimt, whatever may be said by 
detractors who are ready to find fault with everything. 
Whatever truth indeed there may be In the prejudiced 
charge*, engendered by ignorance and interested motives, 
vrhioh are brought against the new order of things, and 
which are perhaps inseparable from every great administra- 
tion, I for oun cannot behove that a nation so eminently 
distinguished for ita benefioent and humane principles of 
government at homo, and above all for its impartial justice 
to all classes alike — I for one cannot believe that this 
nation will ever be blind enough to compromise its own 
ivoble character by refusing participation tu these benefits 
to a subject people which is content to live peaceably under 
its sway. 

At the flame time I venture to predict that it will attempt 
in vain to effect any very considerable changes in the 
Bocial condition of the people of India, whose character 
principles, customs, and ineradicable conservatism will 
always present insurmountable obstacles. To make a 
people happy, it is essential that they themselves should 
desire to be made happy and should co-operate with those 
who are working for their happiness. Now, the people of 
India, it appears to me, neither noiaeaa this desire nor are 
anxious to oo-operabe to this end. Every reform which is 
obviously devised for their well-being they obstinately push 
aside if it is likely in the least degree to disturb their manner 
of living, their 190*1 absurd prejudice, or their most puerile 
custom. 

Nevertheless the justice and prudenoe which the present 
ruler* display in endeavouring to make these people leas 
unhappy than they have been hitherto; the anxiety they 
inaniictfb- in increasing their material comfort ; above all, 
the inviolable respect which they constantly show for the 
customs and religious bel i e f s of the country ; and, lastly, 
the protection they afford to the weak as well as to the 
strong, to tho Brahmin as to the Pariah, to the Christian, 
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to the Mahomed an. and to the Pagan : all these have con- 
tributed more to the conflolidation of their power than even 
their victories and conquests. 

There is another circumstance no less remarkable which 
may account for the stability and power of this Govern- 
ment, and that is the sagadty with which it has chosen 
persons to fill places of responsibility under it. For up- 
rightness of obaracter, education, and ability it would be 
hard to find a body of public servants better capable of 
filling with real and distinction the offices, more or less 
important, that are entrusted to them. 

During the thirty years spent by me in the various 
provinces of India I have had the honour of knowing 
a very huge number of three public servants, and it gives 
me much pleasure to testify here to the many excellent 
qualities which I have almost invariably found them to 
possess. Cast away, as it were, on the shores of this 
foreign land at a ti'me when my own oountry was & prey 
to all the horrors of a disastrous revolution, I never failed 
to reoeive from them the warmest hospitality. Even 
when a desperate war might troll have given rise to bitter 
prejudice against, everything French, I never failed to find 
amongst the rulers of India many friends anil benefactors. 
Would that the fear of offending their modesty did not 
forbid mv mentioning here in testimony- of my regard* the 
names of many of them equally distinguished for their 
high merit and for their commanding position. But even 
at the risk of appearing indiscreet I cannot pass over one 
of them in silenoe. I cannot, in the fullness of my gratitude, 
abstain from mentioning publicly how much I owe to .the 
Honourable Mr. Arthur Henry Cok, the British Resident 
in Mysore. This worthy official, whose public and domestic 
virtues, inexhaustible charity, and polished manners are 
recognised throughout the whole of the Peninsula, has 
found a fitting recognition of his fine character m the love 
and respect of the natives subject to his jurisdiction, who 
with one voioe have hailed him as the father of their country. 
All that he has done for the natives of Mysore will ho long 
remombored by them. As regards myself, nothing can 
equal the many acts of kindness which be has heaped upon 
me during my stay of twenty years in the province subjeot 
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to his authority. If thaw words ever reaoh him I trust 
that he will recognize in them the genuine feelings of 
mpect and gratitude which I shall ever cheriih towards 
him. 

Oric might accuse me of blind prejudice if I went so far 
as to affirm that everybody vested with authority in this 
land was without exception worthy of high praise. The 
fact is, we do not live in an age of miracles. It is probible, 
it is even certain, that not all of those entrusted with the 
supervision of this huge political machinery are influenced 
by the purest motives. And yet the system of watchful 
control is such that any man who allows himself to be 
tempted from the path of duty by greed and avarice 
cannot hope to hide his corrupt doings from the eye of 
superior authority for any length of time. Every subject 
of the dominant power, however humble ho may be, is 
allowed the right of free petition ; and this is sufficient 
guaranteo that any wed-founded grievances will be set 
right, any well-proven abuses put a stop to. 

it has been asserted that any great power based neither 
on a display of force nor on the affection and esteem of 
subject races is bound sooner or later to topple under its 
own weight. I am far from sharing this opinion altogether. 
The present Government occupies a position in which it 
lias little or nothing to fear from extraneous disturbance. 
True it is that like all empires it is subject to posable 
ohanoes of internal dissension, military revolt, and general 
insurrection. But I firmly believe that nothing of this 
sort will happen to it so long as it maintains amongst its 
troona the perfect discipline and tho sense of comfort 
which at present- exist, and w long as it does all in its 
power to make its voice scarcely perceptible by uermittinff 
fta subjects every freedom in the exercise of tlieix social 
and religious practices l . 

It is the poverty of the country which in my opinion 
gives most cause for apprehension— a poverty which is 
accompanied by the most extraordinary flupineneai on 
the part of the people themselves. The question is, will 

1 Student* at Indian HUtary wiU bewr witness to the vriidom erf t hs 
Abb**s remarks, which siibwqucut hfclory bis so itrikijgty tsndtd to 
confirm.— E d. 
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a Government which is rightly determined to be neitlser 
unjust nor oppressive be able always to find within the 
borders of this immense empire moans sufficient to enable 
it to meet the heavy expanses of its administration » I 
But, after all, God alone can foretell the destiny of Govern- 
ments ! , , ^ 

But I must return to the contents of my work. During 
mv long sojourn in India I never let slip any opportunity 
of’ collecting materials and particulars of all sorts. My 
information has boon drawn partly from the books which 
am held in highest estimation, amongst the people of India 
and partly from suoh scattered records as fell by ohanoe 
into my hands and contained facts upon which I could 
thoroughly rely. But in regard to tuc majority of the 
materials which I now offer to the publio I am chiefly 
dependent on my own researches, having lived in close 
and fsmiliar intercourse with persona of ©very casta and 
condition of life. Probably many European* settled in 
India would have been more capable than myself of per- 
forming the same task ; but I may be permitted to doubt 
whether there has been any person more favourably 
situated for gleaning information or more zealous in his 
pursuit of knowledge. I hod no sooner arrived amongst 
the natives of India than I rooognitod the absolute necessity 
of gaining their confidence. Accordingly I made it my 
constant rule to live as they did. I adopted their style of 
clothing, and I studied their customs and methods of life 
in aider to be .exactly like them. I even went so for os 
to avoid any display of repugnance to the majority of their 
peculiar prejudices, By Bach circumspect conduct I was 
able to ensure s free and hearty welcome from people of 
all castes and conditions, and was often favoured of their 
own accord with the most curious and interesting par- 
ticulars about themselves. 

In publishing these records of my researches I have no 
wish to aspire to literary fame. I have noted down just 
what I aaw, just what I heard, just what I read. I liavo 
aimed only at simplicity and accuracy. If I have here 
and there ventured to give a few opinions and conjectures 

> Within tbeae few line* tba AtiM, with extraordinary itulghl> u> 
embodied the great problem of British administration In India. — Ed. 
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of my own, I beg that my readers will not Bappose that 
I liave done bo out of vanitv and with the object of paring 
as a profound scholar, which I am not- However severely 
critics may attack ray work, they cannot be more keenly 
aware of its imperfections than myself. I know well that 
my researches might hare been presented in a form more 
agreeable, more animated, and more methodical. Ihcrc 
axe many matters mentioned by me which called for more 
profound discussion, dearer criticism, and wider treatment. 
A more correct and more brilliant style would have con- 
cealed the dryness of certain details. But I beg indulgent 
readers to consider the tircumatonoes whioh have prevented 
me from satisfying such conditions. Separated m I was 
for more than thirty years from all intercourse with my 
feBow-oountrymen, communicating only rarely and occa- 
sionally with Europeans, passing ray whole lire in villages 
in the midst of rod* cultivators or the soil, deprived of 
all the advantages which great cities offer to tboeo writers 
who are clever enough to profit by the labours of their 
predecessors, prevented from invoking the aid and oouuaal 
of intelligent men, having no books to rofor to oxcogt 
my Bible and a few writings without merit and with- 
out interest which chanoe rattier than choice put Into 
my hands, compelled indeed to rely upon ths imperfect 
recollection of what I had read and Wrncd In my youth : 
with ail these diaodvantages it was only to be "eaepeoted 
that my work would be defective. Nevertheless I am 
persuaded that tbo notes which I have taken ho much 
trouble to collect will afford Horae useful material to others 
more favourably situated than myself ; and I have there- 
fore no hesitation in offering them to the public. 

There is one motive which above all others has in- 
fluenced my determination. It struck mo that & faithful 
picture of thB wickedness and incongruities of polytbrisra 
and idolatry would by its very ugliness help greatly to set 
off tho beauties and perfections of Christianity. ” It was 
thus that tbo Lacedaemonians placed drunken slaves in 
tho sight of their children in order to inspire the latter 
with a horror of intemperance. 

There is every reason to that tho true God was 

well known to the people of India at the time when they 
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fiat b&ndcd themselves together as a nation. For who 
can doubt that our blessed religion was originally that of 
the whole world 1 Who can doubt that it would have 
exercised universal sway from the days of Adam to the 
end of time if Its original form as established by God 
Himself and its primitive traditions had been oarofully 
respected ? Unfortunately human passion gained the 
upper hand. Whole nations wore oorrupted, and men 
made for themselves a religion more suited to the depravity 
of their own heart*. Nevertheless, what ho* now become 
of the innumerable deities of Greece and Rome I They 
have vanished like ail empty, transitory dream. Let ms 
pray that the Almighty may be pleased to allow the torch 
of Truth to illumine the oountrias watered by the Ganges ! 
Doubtless the time is stall far distant when the stubborn 
Hindu will open his eyes to the Hght and toar himself 
away from his dark superstitions ; but let us not despair, 
a day will oome when the standard of the Cross will be 
flying over the temples of India os it flic* now over her 
strong places 1 . 

Certain statements to be found in my work will seem 
almost incredible to my readers. .All that I can say is 
that I have set down nothing without assuring myself 
most carefully of its tnithfuTnaas. For the rest, my 
readers will fed much lea doubt as to tho accuracy of 
these statements when they have learned to recognize 
how eminently original the 'people of India are in their 
manners and customs. So original ore they, indeed, that 
one may search in vain for types, or anything approaching 
to type*, of them amongst other nations of the world, 
ancient or modern. * 

With regard to caste usages I must warn my readers 
that my researches were confined to the provinces south 
of the Kistna River, where I passed meet of the time that 

1 Yet eren now tlie xmmbor of Christiana in India »i, comperativdy 
ntvaaLn a. aroaU. Thoy form about -73 por coni, of tho whole papula- 
tiefl. and naariy 75 par »nU of the total are found in Medial, Travao- 
ccre, Hyderabad, M.vwra. and Cochin. AirJ concerning the nnlm 
Christians of these parts a die^inguUhed and mtich-irorcJled member of 
the CMI Berrios recently remarked, * Their ChriatiAnUy, as I hava ksc 
it, too ciiea broaches bot little of tbe Sftoit of the Sermon an tbs Monel 
— HP. 
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I was in India.’ I cannot say whether Lliesr usages are the 
same to the north of that river and in Hindustan proper ; 
but if any differences thero be it is probable that they 
exist only in form. Thero U. no pUoo in India which doe* 
not possess certain customs and practices of its own, and 
it would be impossible to give ueacriptiona of them all. 
Fundamentally, however, caste constitutions are the sarar 
everywhere. Furthermore, however many the shades of 
difference between the various oastee, however diversified 
the customs that control thorn, only alight differences 
exist between the various forma of religious belief. Indeed, 
the religion of the Hindus may be said to form n common 
oentre for the numerous elements which constitute Hinduism 
iu its widest sense. Moreover there is a certain general 
riiif. i :t ty of rule and practlo© iu everyday social matters, 
which compels one to look upon the different masses of 
the population as belonging in reality to one big family. 
Nevertheless, whatever I may say in the following page* 
must not be given a too general meaning, for it is hardly 
necessary to point out that in such a huge oountry there 
nre many peculiarities of language and custom which ore 
purely local in. character. For instance, a careful observer 
would sec 1 cj« resemblance between a Tamil and a Caaarenf , 
between a Telugu and a Mahrattu, than between a French- 
man and an Englishman, an Italian and a German. 

Even when they micrat* or travel from otm province 
to another, natives of India never throw off what I may 
call the characteristics of their natal soil. In the midst of 
their new surroundings they invariably preaenm their own 
language and customs. 

On the Malabar coast one may count five different 
tribes, established from time immemorial, within a hundred 
leagues of territory north and south. They are the A ’airs 
or Aatmars, the itvrga* or Kudagas, the Tvlu, tho AW 
kanu, and the Kanarat Although amalgamated in some 
degree, each of these tribea still preserves to the present 
day tho language and mode of life peculiar to the place 
from which Tfc originally sprung. The same thing may be 
remarked throughout the Peninsula, hut especially in the 
Tamil country and in Mysore, where many families of 
Telugua are to be found whcee ancestors wore obliged for 
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various reasons to quit their native soil and fnigrate thither. 
The remembrance of their original birthplace is engraved 
on the hearts of these Telugns, and they always carefully 
avoid following the peculiar usage* of their adoptive 
country. Yet they are invariably treated with the most 
perfect tolerance. Indeed, every native of India is quite 
free to take up his abode wherever it may seem good to 
liim. Nobody will quarrel with him for living his own life, 
speaking what language he pleases, or following whatever 
customs he is used to. All that is asked of him is that 
he should conform generally to the accustomed rules of 
decorum recognized m the neighbourhood. 

The Brahmin caste has seemed to me to merit particular 
attention. It is the caste whose rules and practices are 
moat scrupulously observed. All persons who have visited 
India or who have any notion of the character of the 
Brahmins, of the high esteem in which they hold them- 
selves, and of the distant hauteur with which they treat 
the oommon people, will be able to appreciate the diffi- 
culties which anybody must encounter who would become 
intimate, or ever acquainted, with these proud personages. 
The hate and contempt which they cherish against all 
strangers, and especially against Europeans \ the jealous 
inquietude with which they hide from the profane the 
mysteries of their religions cult \ the records of their learn- 
ing ; tho privacy of their homes : all these form barriers 
between themselvee and their observers which it is almost 
impossible to pass 1 . 

Severtholess, by much diplomacy and perseverance 
1 have succeeded in surmounting most of the obstacle* 
which have turned back so many others beforo me. I there- 
fore trust that the minute particulars which 1 have given 
in this work will be accepted as a record of all that it is 
useful to know about the religious oenrmonies and ritual 
of the Hindus. 

I have divided this work into three parts. The first 
presents a general purview of society m India, and con- 
tains details concerning all classes of its inhabitants. In 

* Sinoe the Abb* wrote, nal «torc« at BiuhzJnic*] tors have hew 
brought to light by eotnrpriaiM savants in Europe, cape: ally by 
Professor Max Muller.-En. 
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the second part 1 have discussed the Brahmins more par- 
ti culariy, both in themselveB and in relation to other ca3t€B. 
The third part contains particular* of the religious tenet* 
and deities of India. 

Among tire papers which are published separately, os 
Appendices, there ia one on thn Joins which I hope will be 
read not without interest. These schismatics are to be 
found in great numbers in the western provinces of the 
Peninsula, and especially in Malabar, where they represent 
the majority of die population. They form a perfectly 
distinct class, nod differ widely from the Brahmins in many 
essential pointB of doctrine and practice. 
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PART I 



GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY IN INDIA, 

AND GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CASTE SYSTEM 

CHAPTER I 

DirlaJoa and SubdirUrioc of (Jutce. — Cat Ice peculiar to Certain Pro* 
rinoed. — 1’ax t xula i Us*g** of some Caitcs. Division cf Cutes 
founded on Parentage. -Subordination of Caste*. — Outward Signs 
of curtain Gules. — DirUkm of Qas(«-grcu(« into Right-band and 
Left-hand. 

Thi word caste is derived from the Portuguese, and is 
used in Europe to designate the different tribes or classes 
into which the people of Indin are divided 1 . The most 
ordinary classification, and at the earn© time the most 
ancient, divides them into four main castes. The first 
and most distinguished of all is that of Brahmana , or 
Brahmins ; the second in rank is that of KtAatrivas, or 
Rajahs ; tho third the Vaisyas, or LandfwJdtra and Mer- 
chants ; and the fourth the Sudras, or Cultivators and 
Menials . 

The functions propor to each of the** four main castes 
are : for Brahraina, priesthood and ita various duties ; for 
Kflliatriyas, military service in all ita branches ; for Vaisyas, 
agriculture, trade, and oat tie-breeding ; and for Sudnui, 
general servitude. But I will describe more fully hereafter 
the several social distinctions which arc attached to each 
of thorn. 

Each of the four main castes is subdivided into many 
others, the number of which it is difficult to determine 

1 X h* Sanskrit ward is Varna — colour, tins allowing that upon tin 
difforvciftc of odour butwowi tbo Ary Bn Brahmin* and tho aboriginal 
inhabitant* the diftinction of caste was originally founded. — Por*. 
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because ibe subdivisions vary according to locality, and 
& sub-caste existing in one province is not necessarily found 
in another. 

Amongst the Brahmins of the south of the Peninsula, 
for example, there are to be found tlinw or four principal 
divisions, and each of these again is subdivided into aft 
loust twenty others. The lines of demarcation between 
them are ao well defined as to prevent any kind of union 
between one sub-caste and anotlier, especially in the case 
of marriage. 

The Rshatriyaa and Voisyas aw also split up into many 
divisions and subdivisions. In Southern Lidia neither 
Kehatriy&s nor Vaiayas are very numerous ; but there are 
considerable numbers of the iorraer in Northern India. 
Howbeit, the Brahmins assert that the true Kshotriya 
oaate no longer exists, and that those who pass for such 
are in reality a debased race. 

The Sudra caste is divided into most sub-castes. Nobody 
in any of the province* where I have lived has ever been 
uble to inform me as to the exact number and names of 
them. It is a common saying, however, that there are 
18 chief sub castes, which are again split up into 106 leaser 
divisions. 

The Sudraa am tlw most. nmixToui of the four main 
castes. They form, in fact, the iiicish of the population, 
and added to the Pariahs, or Outcastes, they represent aft 
least nine-tenths of the inhabitants. When wo consider 
that the Budras possess almost a monopoly of the various 
forms of artisan employment and manual labour, and that 
iu India no person can exercise two professions at a time, 
it is not surprising that the numerous individuals who 
form this main caste are distributed over so many distinct 
branches. 

However, there are several classes of Sudras that exist 
only in certain provinces. Of all the provinces that 
I lived in, the Dra vidian, or Tamil, country is the one 
where the ramifications of caste appeared to me most 
numerous. There are not nearly so many ramifications of 
caste in Mysore or the Deccan. Nowhere in these latter 
provinces have I come across castes comeponding to 
those which are known in the Tamil country under the 
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names of MoodtUy, Apimbady, N Ottoman, Totiyar, Udaiyan, 
Valcyen, Ujnliyen, PatUn. and several others ». 

It. should bo remarked, however, that those Sudra oiwtrt 
which are occupied exclusively in employments indispens- 
able to all civilised societies are to be found everywhere 
under names varying with the languages of different 
localities. Of such I may cite, amongst others, the gar- 
deners, the shepherds, the weavers, tlw PancAalcu (the 
five castas of artisan*, comprising the carpenter*, gold- 
smiths) blacksmiths, founders, and in general all workers 
in metals), the manufacturers and vendors of oil, the 
fishermen, tho pottexa, the washermen, the barbers, and 
some others. All these form part of the great main caste 
of Sudros ; but the different castes of cultivators hold the 
first rank and disdainfully regard aa their inferior* all 
those belonging to the prokt-aiona just mentioned, refusing 
to eat with those who practise them. 

In some districts there are castas which are not to be 
met with elsewhere, and which may 1» distinguished by 
peculiarities of their own, I am not aware, for example, 
that the very remr-rkable caste of Nairs, whose women 
enjoy the privilege of powering several huabandB, is to be 
found anywhere but in Travancorc 1 . Amongst those same 
people, again, is another distend oaate called Nambudiri, 
which observes one abominable and revolting custom. The 
girls of this caste are usually married before tho age of 
puberty; but if a girl who bus arrived at an age when 
the signs of puberty are apparent happens to die before 
having had interoouras with a man, caste custom rigorously 
demands that the inanimate corpse of the deceased shall 
bo subjected to a monstrous connexion. For this purpose 
the girl's parents ore obliged to procure by a present of 
money some wretched follow willing to consummate such 
a disgusting form of marriage : for were thB marriage 

* J fxxiiUy, * chief man ' or highly respectable trader. Aju mbaeft/, he 
who performs nwolol office* la temples ax palace*. NatUman, a rente of 
celUratore. Tciiyar, acaiteof labourers. f/daj wtt, a potiar. Kokyen, 
a fisherman. Upttiytn, aalt manufacturer. Pautr^ agrtcukuxiit.- Hd. 

* It would be mare correct to nt Welt Coast. MureOTar, aiilmuuh 
Nftir women are commonly described a* reJjattdreo*. thov are not really 
•o, far though they .enjoy the priviligo of changing their hnobaada, they 
do do* entertain more than one husband at a linn.— E d. 
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oo t consummated the family would consider itself die 
honoured l . 

Tho casta of Kullars , or robbers, who exercise their 
calling as an hereditary right, is found only in the Morava 
country, which tordeie on the coaet, or fishing, districts. 
The rulers of the country are of the same caste. They 
regard a robber’s occupation as discreditable neither to 
themselves nor to their fellow- caste men, for the simple 
reason that they consider robbery a duty and a right 
sanctioned by descent. They are not ashamed of their 
caste or occupation, and if one were to ask of a KuUar to 
what people ne belonged he would coolly answer, 1 1 am 
a robber ! 1 This caste is looked upon in the district of 
Madura, where it is widely diffused, os one of the moM 
distinguished among the Sudras. 

There exists in the same part of the country another 
caste, known oa the ToUwtrs, in which brothers, uncl«, 
nephews, and other near relations ore all entitled to possess 
their wive* in common. 

In Eftxtem Mysore there is a caste called Mor$a-Okkala- 
Mattalu, in which, when the mother of a family gives her 
eldest daughter in marriage, aho is obliged to submit to 
tire amputation of two Joint* of the middle finger and of 
the rinu finger of the right hand. And if the bride a mothrr 
be dead, tha bridegroom's mother, or in default of her tbs 

1 Whatever may have been the ruse in tbc day® a! the AbW, theso 
custom® no loiter exist. In regard to this, Mr. W. Locsn, In bis J/auasJ 
of Malabar, write* thus : * To miko tardy retribation— if it deserre* 
inch a rutno to women who d» unmarried, the corpse, it It laid, 
cannot be burnt 1411 1 tali string (the lllivdn cquirulrnt c£ the weddiru- 
ring of Europe) ia tied round the neck of the oarpee, vhfis lying on tho 
funeral pile, by n ran Wat rtfctirc. Nambodiris are ©xteodingly 
rttsccni in rerard to their funeral oeremontei and obeemncei, sad tea 
Abb* Dubolr account of what m rotated to him regarding other 
ahurrvRcccs at UUa strange funeral- pile marriage requires oonllraation.' 
Oireful Inquiries roado ox the leading member* of tho Ksmbudxi com- 
munity and of others in Malabar who fear© an intimate knowhdgn c I 
Nombudiri customs have ooarinced mo that the AbW nust bare mia 
nnderatood hi* informant In regird to the practice which hi records 
here. What la done in such a cue U m truly to perform the reBwioin 
rices, usually associated with Hindu marriage*, o w tbs dead lody c< 
the woman bffore the corps* ib cremated. By marriage here is meant 
merely tho tying of tho tali (the emblem of marriage) and not tho act 
of cocuuamulkm uf me rr lags. — Ed. 
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mother of the nearest relativo, mu«t submit to this cruel 

mutilation >. . 

Many other cab tee exist in various districts which ara 
distinguished by proctioea no less foolish than those above 
mentioned. 

Generally speaking, there are few castes which are not 
distinguished t>y some ape dial custom quite apart from the 
peculiar religious usages and ceremonies which the com- 
munity may prescribe to guarantee or sanction civil con- 
tracts. In the out and colour of their clothes and in the 
style of wearing them, in the peculiar shape of their jewels 
ftiid in the manner in which they are displayed on various 
parts of the person, the various castes nave many rules, 
each possessing its own significance. Some observe rites 
of their own in their funeral and marriage ceremonies ; 
others possess ornaments which they alone may uae, or 
flags of oeitain colours, for various ceremonies, which no 
other caste may carry. Yet, absurd as some of these 
practices may appear, thoy arouse neither oontempt nor 
dislike in members of otlier castes which do not admit 
them. The most jierfcct toleration is the rule in such 
matters. As long as a caste conforms on the whole to the 
recognized rules of decorum it is permitted to follow its 
own bent in its domestic affairs without interruption, and 
no other castes ever think of blaming or even oriticiLing 
it, although its practices may be in direct opposition to 
their own. 

There are, nevertheless, some cuBtoma which, although 
scrupulously observed in the oountries where they exist, 
are so strongly opposed to the rules of dcocncv and decorum 
generally laid uown that they are spoken of with dis- 
approbation and sometimes with horror by the reBt of the 
community. The following may bo mentioned among 
practice* of this nature. 

In the interior of Mysore, women are obliged to oooom- 
pany the male inmates of the house whenever the latter 
retire for the colls of nature, and to doonfic thorn with 
water aiterwarda. This practice, which is usually viewed 

* Tliii cmitcm a no longer observed ; instead of the two flng«ri being 
» anym toted, they are now merely bound Ugothex and thus rendered unfit 
for are. —E l. 
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with disgust in other parts ot the country, la here regarded 
os a sign of good breeding and is moat carefully observed l . 

The us© of intoxicating liquora, which is condemned by 
respectable people throughout almost the whole of India, 
is nevertheless permitted amongst the people who dwell in 
the jungles ana hill tracts of the West Coast. Thorn the 
leading castes of Sadias, not excepting even the women 
and children, openly drink arrack, the brandy of the 
country, and toddy, the fomented juice of the palm. 
Each inhabitant in those parts has his toddy-dealer, who 
regularly brings him a daily supply and takes in return an 
equivalent in grain at harvest time. 

Tho Brahmin inhabitants of these parts ait* forbidden 
a like indulgence under the penalty of exclusion from 
oaate. But they supply the defect by opium, the use of 
which, although* universally interdicted elsewhere, is never- 
theless considered much leas objeobonablc than the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The people of these damp and unhealthy districts have 
no doubt learnt by experience that a moderate use of 
spirit* or opium is necessary for the preearvatioa of health, 
and that it protects them, partially at any rate, against 
the III effects of the malarious miasma amidst which they 
are obliged to live. Nothing indeed but absolute necessity 
oould have induced them to contravene in thb way ono 
of the most venerable precepts of Hindu civilization. 

The various daises of Sudrae who dwell in the hills of 
the Carnatic observe amongst their domestic regulation! 
a practice as peculiar as it is disgusting. Both men and 
women pass their lives in a state of unctanne® and never 
wash their clothes. When anae they have pat on cloths 
fresh from the looms of the wearers they do not leave 
them off until the material actually drops from rottenness 
One can imagine tho filthy condition or these elotha after 
they have been worn day and night far several months 
soaked with perspiration 'and soiled with dirt, especially 
in the case of the woman, who continually use them for 
wiping their hands, and who never change their garments 
until wear and tear have rendered them absolutely useless. 

1 If this custom over existed, the spread of sdscatic® hu ffertnaty 
put a stop to it. — E d. 
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Yot this revolting habit is most rdigiouflly observed, 
and, if anybody were so rash as to wash but once in water 
the cloths with which he or she is covered, exclusion from 
caste would bo the inevitable consequence. This custom, 
however, may be due to the scarcity of water, for in this 
port of the country there are only a few stagnant ponds, 
which would very soon be contaminated if all tlie in- 
habitants of a village were allowed to wash their garments 
in them. 

Many religious customs are followed only *by certain 
sects, and are of purely local character. For instance, it 
is only in tho districts of Western Mywro that I have 
observed Monday in each week kept nearly in the same 
way as Sunday Is among Christians. On that day the 
villagers abstain from ominary labour, and particularly 
from such as, like ploughing, requires the U30 of oxen and 
kine. Monday is consecrated to Basava (the Bull), and 
is set apart for the special worship of that deity. Hence 
it is a day of rc6t for tneir cattie ratber than for themselves. 

This practioe, however, is not in vogue except in the 
districts where the Lingayoia^ or followore of Siva 1 , pre- 
dominate. This sect navs more particular homage to the 
Bull than tho rest of tike Hindus ; and, In the districts 
where it predominates, not only keeps up the strict observ- 
ance of the day thus consecrated to tho divinity, but forces 
other castes to follow its example. 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common 
to all castes, one may further observe in each caste dose 
family aUianocs cemented by intermarriage. Hindus of 
good family avoid as far os possible intermarriage with 
families outside their own circle. They always aim at 
marrying their children into tho families which are already 

1 Mr. L. Rice, In hs* My$o*i and Ooorg, remarks s ' lingsyats i The 
dlstineim mark n I this cutd is tho Tearing oil tho psrsoo of a Joyama 
tingam. or portable lino*. It Is a small bltok atone about t ha no of 
an aooro, and is cmhnaed m a sttrar box of peenhar shape, which Is 
worn suspended from tho neck or tied round tho arm. Tie follows of 



Baaara (tfc# founder of the sect, whose name HteraHy means Ifefl, was 
in fact regarded as the incarnation of Nandi, the bull of Sira) aro properly 
called LfagaranUi, but Lingayats has become a wett-known dealgnarkm, 
though not used by theni«elT-s. tie came Srrabiakta or Si vi char being 
om they generally aisams/— Eu. 
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allied to them, and the nearer the relationship the more 
easily are marriages contracted. A widower ia remarried 
to his deceased wife's sister, an undo marries liis niece, 
and a first cousin his first cousin. Persons so related 
possess an exclusive privilege of intermarrying, upon the 
ground of such relationship; and, if they choose, they 
can prevent any other union and enforce their own pre- 
ferential right, however old, imamted, infirm, and poor 
they may fie*. 

In thia connexion, however, several strange and ridiculous 
distinctions are made. An uncle may marry the daughter 
of his sister, but in no oaao may he marry the daughter of 
his brother, A brother's children may marry a sister's 
children, but the children of two brothexs or of two asters 
may not intermarry. Among descendants from the same 
•took the male lino always has the right of contracting 
marriage with the female line ; but the children of the 
same line may never intermarry. 

The reason given for this custom is that children a£ the 
male line, os also those of tho fomalo line, oor.tinue from 
generation to generation to call themselves brothers and 
sisters for as long a timo as it is publicly recognized that 
they spring from the same stock. A man would be marry- 
ing his sister, it would be said, if tho children of either the 
male or the female line intermarried amongst themselves ; 
whereas the children of the molo lino do not coll the children 
of the female line brothers and sisters, and vies versa, but 
call each other by special names expressive of the relation- 
ship. Thus a man can, and even must, marry the daughter 
of his sister, but never the daughter of his brother. A 
male first cousin marries a female first cousin, the daughter 
of his maternal auat ; but in no case may he marry tho 
daughter of his paternal uncle. 

This rule is universally and invariably observed by all 
castes, from the Brahmin to the Pariah. It u obligatory 
on the male line- to unite itself with tho female line. Agree- 
ably to tills a custom has arisen which so far as I know 
is peculiar to the Brahmins. They are all supposed to 
know the ffeiram or stock from which they spring : that is 

‘ This justoui ia gradually giving vuy now amungit tbo hightv cute* 
—Bp. 
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to *ay, they know who «u the ancient Muni or devotee 
from whom they descend, and they alwav* take care, in 
oxdor to avoid intermarriage with a female descendant of 
this remote priestly ancestor, to marry into a yciram other 
than their own. 

Hindus who cannot contract a suitable marriage amongst 
their own relations ore nevertheless bound to marry in 
their own caste, and even in that subdivision of it to which 
they belong. In no case are they permitted to contract 
marriages with strangers. Furthermore, persons belonging 
to a caste in one part of the country cannot contract 
marriages with persons of the same caste in another part, 
even though they may be precisely the same castes under 
different names. Thus the Tamil Itdtytn and the Canarese 
Upvareru would never consent to take wives from the 
Telugu Qoikmra and the Tamil PiUav, although the first 
two arc, except for their names, identical with the second 
two. _ 

The most distinguished of the four mam castes into 
which the Hindus were originally separuted by their first 
legislators is, ** we have before remarked, that of the 
Brahmins. After thorn ©otoe the Kahatriyaa, or Rajahs. 
Superiority of rank is at prcseut warmly contested between 
the Vaisyas, or merchants, and the Sudr&a, or cultivators. 
The former appear to have almost entirely lost their 
superiority excopt in the Hindu books, where they are 
Invariably placed before the SudraS- In ordinary life the 
latter hold thomaelvce to be superior to the Vaiayta, and 
consider themselves privileged to mark their superiority in 
many respects by treating them with contumely. 

Wth regard to the Vaisya caste an almost incredible 
but nevertheless well-attested peculiarity is everywhere 
observable. There is not a pretty woman to be found in 
the caste. I have never hod much to do with the women 
of the Vaisya caste ; I cannot therefore without injustioe 
venture to add mv testimony to that- of others on this 
subject ; but I oonfe» that the few Vaisya women I have 
seen from timo to time were not such as to afford me 
an ocular refutation of the popular prejudice. However, 
Vaisya women or© generally wealthy, and they manage 
to make up for tlicir lack of beauty by their elegant attire. 
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Even the Brahmins do not bold the highest aocul rank 
undisputed. The Paiuihalat, or five classes of artisans 
already mentioned, refuse, in sores districts, to acknow- 
ledge Brahmin predominance, although theee five class® 
themselves are oonaidered to be of very low rank amongst 
the Sudras and arc everywhere held in contempt. Brahmin 
predominance is also still more warmly contested by the 
Jains, of whom I have treated in one of tho Appendices to 
this work. 

As to the particular subdivisions of each caste it ii 
difficult to decide the order of hierarchy observed amongst 
them. Sub-caetea which are despised in one district are 
often greatly esteemed in another, according as tbsy con 
duct themselves with greater propriety or follow mow 
important callings. Thus the oaste to which the ruler of 
a country belongs, however low it may be considered 
elsewhere, ranks amongst the highest in the ruler's own 
dominions, and ovary member of it derives some reflection 
of dignity from its chief. 

After all, public opinion Is the surest guide of caste 
superiority amongst tho Sudras, aod a very alight acquain- 
tance witn tho customs of a province and with the private 
life of it# inhabitants will suffice for fixing the petition 
which each caste has acquired by common coneent. 

In general it will be found that thoso castes are most 
honoured who are particular in keeping theraselvaa pure 
by constant bathing and by abstaining from ammsl 
food, who are exact in the observance of marriage regula- 
tions, who keep their women shut in and puniBh them 
severriy when they err, and who* resolutely maintain th|> 
customs and privileges of their order. 

Of all the HinduB the Brahmins strive most to keep up 
appearances of outward and inward parity by frequent 
anfutions and severe abstinence not only from meat and 
everything thak has contained tho principle of life, but 
also from several natural products of the earth which 
prejudice and superstition teach them to be impure and 
defiling. It is chiefly to tho scrupulous observance of 
such customs that the Brahmins owe the predominance d 
their illustrious order, and the reverence and respect with 
whioh they are everywhere treated. 
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Amongst the different clasae* of Sudraa, those who 
permit widow remarriage are considered the meet abject, 
and, except the Pariahs, I know very few castes in which 
Buck marriages eic allowed U> take place openly and with 
the sanction of the caste K 

The division into castes 1$ the paramount distinction 
amongst the Hindus; but there ia still another division, 
that of eeota. The two best known are those of Siva and 
Vishnu, which are again divided into a Jorge number of 
others. 

There are several castas, too, whioh mav be distinguished 
by certain marks painted on the forehead or other parts of 
the body. 

The first three of the four main castes, that is to say 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, anil Vaisyaa, are distinguished 
by a thin cord hung across from the left shoulder to the 
right hip. But this ooid is also worn by the Jains and even 
by the FancJuilas, or five oastos of artisans, »o one ia apt to 
be deoeived by it. 

From what has been said it will appear that the name 
of a caate forms after all its beat indication. It waa thus 
that the tribes of Israel were distinguished. The names of 
several of the Hindu caste* have a known meaning ; but 
for the most part they date from such ancient times that it 
is impossible to find out their significance. 

There is yet another division more general than any 
I have referred to yet, namely, that into Right-hand and 
Left-hand factions. This appeare to be but a modern 
invention, ftinoe it is not mentioned in any of tho ancient 
Jx>oka of the country ; and I have been assured that it ia 
unknown in Northern India. Be that as it may, I do not 
believe that any idea of this baneful institution /as it exists 
at the present day, ever entered the heads of those wise 
lawgivers who considered they had found in caste distinc- 
tions the best guarantee for the observance of the laws 
which they prescxib&d for the people. 

This division Into Right-hand and Left-hand factions, 
whoever invented it, has turned out to be the moBt direful 

1 Remarriage of virgin Tridom ia one of the foramasl plnnla in th« 
platform of bcclal Roiorm, bat it a opposed violently by the ortho- 
dox.— £d. 
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disturber of the public peace. It has proved a perpstual 
Bouroe of riote, and the cause of endleas animosity amongst 
tho natives. 

Most castes belong either to the Left-hand or Right-hand 
faction. The former comprises the Vaisy/u or trading 
classes, the Panchala* or artisan classes, and Borne of tho 
low Sudra castes. It also oonUwn* the lowest caste, namely, 
the ChucJdera or leather-workers, who are looked upon as 
its .chief support. 

To the Richt-hand faction belong most of the higher 
coatee of Sudra a. The Pariahs are its chief support-, as 
a proof of which they dory in the title Vulanpai-M ouoaXla/, 
or friends of the Right-hand. In the disputes ana con- 
flicts which so often take place between the two factions it. 
m always tho Pariahs who make tho most disturbance and 
do the moat damage. 

The Brahmins, Rajahs, a ivl several classes of Sudros are 
content to remain neutral, and take no part in these 
quarrels. Thoy arc often chosen ns arbiters in the differ- 
ences which the two factions hare to settle between them- 
selves. 

% The opposition between the two factions arises from 
certain exclusive privileges to which both 1 a v claim But 
as these alleged privilege* are nowhere dearly defined anil 
recognised, tncy result in confusion and unoert^nty, and 
ore with difficulty capable of settlement. In tbeee circum- 
stances one cannot nope to conciliate both parties ; all 
that one can do is to endeavour to compromise matters as 
far as possible. 

When one faction trespasses on the so-called rights of 
the other, tumulU arise which spread gradually over larw 
tracts of territory, afford opportunity for exoe&aes of all 
kinds, and generally end in bloodv conflicts. The Hindu, 
ordinarily so timid and gentle in a S other circumstances of 
life, seems to change Ins nature completely on occasions 
like thcae. Them is no danger that no wifi not brave in 
maintaining what ho calls niu rights, and rather than 
sacrifice a tittle of them lie will expose himself without fear 
to the risk of losing his life. 

I have several times witnessed insta-noe* of these popular 
insurrections excited by tho mutual prctenaiuns of the two 
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factions and poshed to such an extreme of fury that the 
presence of a military force has been insufficient to quell 
them, to allay the clamour, or to control the excesses in 
which the contending factions consider themselves entitled 
to indulge. 

Occasionally, when the magistrate* fail to effect a re- 
conciliation by peaceful means, it is necessary to rosort to 
force in order to suppress the disturbances. 1 have some- 
times seen these rioters stand up against several discharges 
of artillery without exhibiting any sign of submission. 
And wben at last the armed force has sucoseded in restoring 
order it is only for a time. At the very first opportunity 
the r.otcrs are at work again, regardless of the punishment 
they have received, and quite ready to renew the conflict 
as obstiuatidy as before. Such are the excesses to which 
the mild ana peaceful Hindu abandons himself when his 
courage is arouEod by religious and political fauaticism. 

The rights aixl privileges for which tho Hindus ore ready 
to fight such sanguinary bcf.tlos appear highly ridiculous, 
especially to a European. Perhaps the sole cause of the 
contest is the right to wear slippars or to ride through 
the streets in a palanquin or on horseback during marriage 
festivals. Sometimes it ia tbe privilege of being eocortod 
on certain occasions by armed retainers, sometimes that 
of having a trumpet sounded in front of a procession, or 
of being accompanied by native musicians at public cere- 
monies. Perhaps it is simply the particular kina of musical 
instrument suitable to such occasions that ia in dispute ; 
or perhaps it may be tbe right of carrying flags of certain 
colours or certain devices during these ceremonies. Such 
at any rate are a few of the privileges for which Hindus 
are ready to cut each other's throats. 

It not unfrequently happens that one faction mAkw An 
attack on the rights, real or pretended, of tbe other. There- 
upon the trouble begins, and soon becomes general if it 
is not appeased at the very outset by prudent and vigorous 
measures on the part of the magistracy. 

I could instance very many oxamples bearing on this 
fatal distinction between Right-hand and Left-hand; but 
what I hare already saad ia enough to show the spirit which 
animates the Hindu* in this matter. I once witnessed 
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a dispute of this nature between the Pariahs and CAucHers, 
or leather- workers. There seemed reason to fear such 
disastrous consecuenoee throughout the whole district in 
question, that many of the mom peaceful inhabitants began 
to desert their village* and to carry away their goods and 
chattels to a place ofsafety, Just as is done when the oountry 
is threatened by the near approach of a Mahratta army. 
However, matters did not reach this extremity. The 
principal inhabitant of the district opportunely oftered to 
arbitrate in the matter, and they succeeded by diplomacy 
and conciliation in smoothing away the difficulties and in 
appeasing tba two factions, who were only awaiting the 
Bignal to attack each other. 

One would not easily guess the cause of this formidable 
commotion. It simply arose from the fact that a Chuckltr 
had dared to appear at a public ceremony with red flowers 
stuck iu his turban, a privilege which the Pariahs alleged 
to belong exclusively to the night-hand faction 1 ! 



CHAPTER n 

Advantages resulting from Cute DirUiocj.— Similar Diviiioas amongst 
many Anctatt Nttjpn*. 

Mav t persona study so imperfectly the spirit and character 
of the different nations that inhabit the earth, and the in- 
fluence of climate on their manners, customs, predilections, 
and usages, that they are astonislied to find how widely 
such nations differ from each other. Trammelled by the 
prejudices of their own surroundings, such persons think 
nothing well regulated that is not included in the polity 
and government of their own country. They would like 
to see all nations of the earth placed on precisely the same 
footing as themaelvefl. Everything which differs from their 
own customs they consider either uncivilised or ridiculous. 

1 Theflc fucticfi fighta hnvn gradually duafpeared under the crWUiiog 
influence* of education and good goveroirant; and if they cm occur 
at all, are cc timed to tbo lo»rc«t cute a and rarer enrcid keypad tbi 
Knits of a village. IV? distinct loos W U cud the two laetions, however, 
still exist— K d. 
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Now, although man’s nature is pretty much the same all 
the world over, it is subject to so many differentiations 
caused by soil, climate, food, religion, education, and other 
circumstances peculiar to different conn tries, that the 
system of civilization odopted by one people would plunge 
another into a state of barbarism ana cause its oomplot# 
downfall. , , . 

I have heard some persons, sensible enough In other 
respects, bufc imbued with all the prejudice* that they hove 
brought with them from Europe, pronounoe what appe-ara 
to me an altogether erroneous judgement in the matter of 
caste divisions amongst the Hindu*. In their opinion, 
caste i* not only useless to the body politic, it is »1 k> ridi- 
culous, and even calculated to bring trouble and disorder 
on the people. For my part, having lived many yearn on 
friendly terms with the Hindus, I have been abio to study 
their national life and character olceely, and I have arrived 
at a quite opposite dcoision on this subject of caste, I 
believe caste, division to be in many respeote the cJief - 
d'etuvre, the happiest effort, of Hindu legislation. I am 
persuaded that it is aimply and solely duo to tha distribu- 
tion of the people into caste* that India did not lapse into 
a state of barbarism, and that she preserved and perfected 
the arts and sciences of ciriliraUon whilst most other 
nations of the earth remained in a state of barbarism. 
I do not consider caste to be free from many great draw- 
backs ; but I believe that the resulting advantage*, in the 
case of a nation constituted like the Hindus, more than 
outweigh the resulting evils. 

To establish the justdoc of this contention we have only 
to glance at the condition of the various racos of men who 
live in the same latitude as the Hindus, and to consider 
the post and preeent status of those among them whose 
natural dispoeition and character have not been Influenced 
for good by the purifying doctrines of Revealed Religion. 
We can judge what the Hindu* would have twen like, had 
they not been held within the pale of social duty by caste 
regulations, if we glance at neighbouring nations west of 
the Peninsula and east of it beyond tbe Ganges as far a* 
China. In China itself a temperate climate and a form 
of government peculiarly adapted to a people unlike any 
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other in the world hnve produced the same eCcct aa the 
distinction of caste among the Hindus. 

After much careful thought I can discover no other 
reason except caste which accounts for the Hindu* not 
having fallen Into the same state of barbarism aa their 
neighbours and as almost all nations inhabiting the torrid 
sons. Caste assign* to each individual his own profession 
or calling ; and the handing down of this system from 
father to son, from generation to generation, makes it 
Impossible for any person or his descendants to change 
the condition of life which the law assigns to him for any 
other. Such an institution was probably the only means 
that the most clear- sighted prudence could dense for main* 
tainmjr a Rtatc of civilisation amongst a people endowed 
with the peculiar charactcriatics of the Hindus. 

We can picture what would become of the Hindus if 
they were not kept within the bounds of duty by the rules 
and penalties of caste, bv looking at tho position of the 
Pariahs, or outcastee of India, who, checked by no moral 
restraint, abandon thenwlvee to their natural propeniitieH. 
Anybody who has studied the conduct and character of 
the’ people of this clans— which, by the way, is tho largest 
of any in India ' will agree with mo that a State oonsiat- 

ing entirely of such inhabitants could not long enduro, 
and could not fail to lapse before long into a condition of 
barbarism. For ray own part, being perfectly fnmiliar with 
this class, and acquainted with its naturaJ predilection* 
and Bentimente, I am persuaded that a nation of Pariahs 
left to themselves would speedily tecome worse than the 
hordes of cannibols who wander in the va*t waste of 
Africa, and would soon take to devouring each other. 

• I am no convinced tliat if the Hindus were not kept 
within the limits of duty and obedience by the system of 
caste, and by the penal regulations attached to each phase 
of it, they would *oon become just wbat the Pariah* are, 
and probably something still worse. The whole country 

* Thl* i» true only of Southern India, vbere l be Pariaha number 
5,000,000. They form ooe-Beventh of the tool poculatioa ol the M adrat 
Prmtdenoy. Of late year* tfe degraded condition of these cutcaatee 
hM attracted much attantina, and a great deal la now being demo to 
elevate them morally and materially.— E d. 
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would necessarily (all into a state ai hopeless anarchy, 
and, before the present generation disappeared, thin nation, 
so polished under proven t conditions, would have to be 
reckoned amongst the moat und vilified of tho world. 
The legislators of India, whoever they may have been, 
were far too wise and too well acquainted with the natural 
character of the people for whom thoy prescribed laws to 
leave it to the discretion or fancy of each individual to 
cultivate what knowledge he pleased, or to cxeiniae, as 
seemed beet to him, any of the various professions, arts, 
or industries which am necessary for the preservation and 
well-being of a State. 

They set out from that cardinal principle common to all 
ancient legislators, that no person should be useless to the 
commonwealth. At the same time they recognized that 
they wore dealing with a people who were indolent and 
careless by nature, and whoee propensity to be apathetic 
was so aggravated by the climate in which they lived, that 
unless every individual had a profession or employment 
rigidly imposed upon him, the social fabric could not hold 
together and must quickly fall into the moot deplorable 
state of anarchy. These ancient lawgivers, therefore, being 
well aware of the danger caused by religious and political 
innovations, and boine anxious to establish durable and 
inviolable rules for the different caste# comprising the 
Hindu nation, saw no surer way of attaining their object 
than by combining in an unmistakable manner those two 
great foundations of orderly government, religion and 
politics. Accordingly there is not one of their ancient 
usages, not one of iheir observances, which has not some 
religious principle nr object attached to It. Everything, 
indeed, is governed by superstition and boa religion for its 
motive. The style of greeting, the mode of dressing, the 
cut of clothes, the shape of ornaments and their manner of 
adjustment, the various details of the toilette, the archi- 
tecture of houses, the corner* where the hearth is placed 
and where the cooking pots must stand, the manner of 
going to bed and of sleeping, the formB of civility and 
politeness that must be observed : all these are severely 
regulated. 

During the many yeara that I studied Hindu customs 
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I cannot toy that I ever observed a single one, however 
unimixirtan: and simple, and, I may ada, however filthy 
and disgusting, which dkl not rest on some religious prin- 



ciple or other. Nothing is left to chance ; everything is 
laid down by rule, and the foundation of all their customs 
is purely and ainmljr religion. It is for this reason that the 
Hindus hold all tneir customs and usages to be inviolable, 
for. being essentially religious, they oousider them as sacred 
as religion itself. 

And, be it noted, this plan of dividing the peoplo into 
castes is not confined to the lawgivers of India. The 
wisest ami most famous of all lawgivars, Moses, availed 
himself of the same institution, as being the. one which 
offered him the best means of governing tbs intractable 
and rebellious people of whom he had been appointed the 
patriarch. 

The division of the people into castes existed also amongst 
the Egyptians. With them, as with the Hindus, the law 
Mtefl an occupation to each individual, which wa» 
handed down from father to son. It was forbidden to 
any man to have two nrofeasionj, or to change his own. 
Each caste had a special quarter assigned to it, end people 
of a different caste were prohibited from settling there. 
Nevertheless there was this difference between the Egyptians 
and the Hindus : with the former all castes and all pro- 
fessions were held in cstcom ; all employments, even of 
the meanest kind, were alike regarded as honourable; 
and, although the priestly and military castes possessed 
peculiar privileges, nobod v would have considered it 
anything hut criminal to despise the* classed whose work, 



whatever it happened to be, contributed to the general 
good 1 . With the Hindus, on the other hand, there are 



profess; one* and callings to which prejudice attaches such 
degradation that those who follow them are universally 
despised by those castes which in the public estimation 
exercise higher functions. 

It must here be remarked, however, that the four great 
professions without which a civilized nation could not 
exist, namely, the army, agriculture, common#, and weav* 



1 5m vb*t th* illustrious B omrott laji on this point in his D\§co%7t 
sur CHiMoire UmvcrteU*, Pert IIL— Dr mis. 
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ing, are held everywhere in the highest esteem. All cost**, 
from the Brahmin to the Pariah, are permitted to follow 
the first three, and tho fourth can be followed by all the 
principal clues ea of Sadras x . 

These same caste distinctions observable amongst Hindus 
exist likewise, with aomo differences, amongst the Arabs 
and Tartar*. Probably, indend, they were common to tho 
majority of ancient nations. Cecropa, it will be remembered, 
separated the people of Athens into four tribeB or olasse*, 
while their great lawgiver, Solon, upheld this distinction 
and strengthened it m several ways. Numa Pompilius, 
again, could devise no better wav of putting an end to the 
racial hatred between Sabines ana Romans than by Bftnarat- 
ing the body of the people into different caste* and efaaacs. 
The result of his policy was Junt wlmt he had desired. Both 
Sabinee and Romans, once amalgamated in this manner, 
forgot their national differences and thought only of those 
of their claaa or oast*. 

Those who instituted the caste system could rjot but 
perceive that with nations in an embryonic stage tho more 
class distinctions there are tho more cider and symmetry 
there must be, and the more cosy it Li to exercise control 
and preserve order. This, indeed, is the result wliioh caste 
clarification amongst tho Hindus has achieved. Tho ihftme 
which would redact on a whole caste if the faults of one of 
its individual members went unpunished guarantees that 
the caate will mso oft e justice, defend ita own 
keep all its members within the bounds of duty. Fur, be 
it noted, every caste has its own laws and regulations, or 
rather, we may sayt its own customs, iu accordance with 
which tho severest justice U meted out, just as it was by 
the patriarchs of old. 

Thus in several castes adultery is pu:ii*hafcle»by death 1 . 
Girla or widows who succumb to temptation are made to 
suffer the same penalty a* those who have seduced them. 
The largest temple of the town of Conjoevcram, in the 
Carnatic, an iinmcnao building, wan constructed, so it is 

1 This statement is act quite correct, for In Southern India, at tny 
rate, how* dost*?* o i Ptriiiu nxn most expert weavers, ond are honoured 
m such throughout th « cwibliy.— Ei>. 

1 Tbi% of ccuri8 i* no longer ollnwcd by law.— Ed. 
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said, by a rich Brahmin who had been convicted of having 
had illicit intercourse with a* low-casta Pariah woman. 
He was, however, sentenced to this severe penalty, not eo 
much on account of the immorality of his action, fleeing 
that In the opinion oi the Brahmins it wo a not immoral 
at all, but on account of the low-caste person who Iirul 
been tho partner of hia incontinence. There ate various 
kinds of delinquencies in connexion with whioh a caste 
may take proceedings, not only agaisut tho principal 
offenders, but against tlioee who have taken any pvrt 
whatever in them. Thus it is caste authority which, by 
means of its wise rules and prerogatives, preserves good 
order, suppresses vice, and saves Hindus from staking into 
a state of barbarian!. 

It may also bo said that caste regulations counteract to 
a groat extent the cvQ effects which would otherwise be 
produced on the national character by a religion that 
enoourag** tlvo most unlicensed depravity of morals, os 
well in the deoorations of its temples as in its dogma* 
and ritual. 

In India, whore the princes and the aristocracy live in 
extreme indolence, attaching little Importonoe to making 
their dependants happy and taking small pslna to Inculcate 
in them a sense of right and wrung, there are no other 
means of attaining these desirable ends and prcaorving 
good order than cy authoritative rulings of the caste 
ayBCcm. The worst, of it iB, these powers are not suffi- 
ciently wide, or rather they are too often relaxed. Many 
castes exercise them with severity in cases that are for the 
most part frivolous, but display an easy And culpable 
indulgence towards real and serious delinquencies. On tho 
other hand, caste authority ia often a check against abases 
which the despotic rulers of the country are too apt to 
Indulge in. Sometimes one may see, as the result of 
a caste order, the tradesmen and merchants of a whole 
district closing their shops, the labourer* abandoning their 
fields, or the ortiaanB leaving their workshops, aJ because 
of some petty insult or of some petty extortion suffered by 
some member of their aisle ; and tlie aggrieved people will 
remain ohstinatel y in this Htato of opposition until the injury 
has been atoned for and those responsible for it punished, 

t,s. isos C 
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Another advantage resulting from the caste system is 
tho hereditary continuation of families and that purity of 
descent which is ft peculiarity of the Hindus, and which 
consists in never mixing the blocd of one family or caste 
with that of another. Marriages axe ouofined to parties 
belonging to the came family, or at any rate the samo 
caste. In India, at any rate, there can bo no room for the 
reproach, so often deserved in European countries, that 
families have deteriorated by alliancea with persons of low 
or unknown extraction. A Hindu of high caste can, 
without citing bis title or producing his genealogical tree, 
trace his descent back for more than two thousand yuan 
without fear of contradiction. IIo con aleo, without any 
other passport than that of hie high caste, and in spite of 
his poverty, present himself anywhere ; and he would be 
more courted for a marriage aJhonoc than any richer man 
of less pure descent. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied 
that there arc some districts where tho people are not 
quite so particular about their marriages, though such 
laxity is blamed and held up to shame as an outrage on 
propriety, while those guilty of it take very good care to 
conceal it as much as possible from the public. 

Further, ono would be justified in asserting that it is to 
caste distinctions that India owes the preservation of her 
art* and industries.. For the eamo reason she would have 
readied a high standard of perfection in them liad not the 
avarice of her rulers prevented it. It was chiefly to attain 
this object that the Egyptians were divided into OMtes, 
and that their laws aligned the particular place which 
each individual should occupy in the commonwealth. 
Their lawgivers no doubt considered that by this means 
all arte and industries would continue to improve from 
generation to generation, for men must needs do well 
that which they have always been in the habit of seeing 
done and which they have been constantly practising from 
their youth. 

This perfection in arts and manufactures would undoub- 
tedly have been attained by so industrious a people as 
the Hindus, if, os I have before remarked, tho cupioity of 
their rulers had not acted os a check. As a matter of fact, 
no sooner has an artisan gained the reputation of excelling 
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in Ills craft than he is at once carried off by onler of the 
sovereign, taken to the palace, and there confined for the 
rest of his life, forced to toil without remission and with 
little or no reward. Under these circumstances, which are 
co mm on to ail parts of India under the government of 
nativo princes, it is luirdly surprising that every art and 
industry is extinguished and all healthy competition 
deadened. This is the chief and almost the only reason 
why progress in the arts has been so slow among the 
Hindus, and why in this respect they arr now far behind 
other nations who did not become cfrilizcd for many cen- 
turies after themselves. 

Their workmen certainly lack neither industry nor doll. 
In the European settlements, where they axe paid according 
to their merit, many nativo artisans nrc to bo met with 
whose work would do credit to the best artisans of the 
West. Moreover they feel no necessity to use the many 
European tools, whose nomenclature alone requirrs special 
study. One or two axes, as many eaw3 and planes, all of 
them so rudely fashioned that a European workman would 
be able to do nothing with them — these Are almost the 
only instruments that are to be in the hands of Hindu 
carpenters. The working materials of a journeyman gold- 
smith usually comprise a tiny anvil, a crucible, two or 
tiiree small hammers, and as many files. With such 
simple tools die patient Hindu, thanks to liis industry, 
can produce specimens of work which are often not tc be 
distinguished from those imported at great expense from 
foreign countries. To what a standard of excellence would 
these men have attained if they had been from the earliest 
tiroes subjected to good masters I 

In order to form a just idea of what tho Hindus would 
have done with their arts and manufactures if their natural 
industry had been properly encouraged, we have only to 
visit the workshop of one of their weavers or of one of 
their printer* on cloth and carefully examine tho instru- 
ments with which they produce thorns superb muslins, 
those superfine cloths, those beautiful coloured piece-goods, 
which are everywhere admired, and which ia Europe occupy 
a high place among the principal articles of adornment. 
In manufacturing those magnificent stuffs the artisan uses 
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his feet almost ns much a* his hands. Furthermore, the 
weaving loom, and the whole apparatus for spinning the 
thread before it ifl woven, os well as the rest of the too’B 
which lie uses for the work, are so simple and bo few that 
altogether they would hardly comprise & load for one man. 
Indeed it is by no means a rare sight to see one of these 
weave#* changing liis abode, and carrying on his back all 
that is necessary for setting to work tho moment lie arri voi 
at his new home. 

Their printed calicoes, which are not less admired than 
their muslins, arc manufactured in an equally simple 
manner. Three or four bamboos to stretch tne cloth, 
as many brushes for applying the colours, with a few 
pieces of potsherd to contain them, and a hollow stone 
for pounding them : tlieese are pretty well all their stock 
in trade. 

I will venture to express ono other remark on tho political 
advantages resulting from caste distinctions. In India 
parental authority i* but littJn respected : and parents, 
overcome doubtless by that apathetic indifference which 
characterizes Hindus generally, are at little pains, as 1 shall 
show later on, to inspire those feelings of filial reverence 
which constitute family happiness by enchaining the affec- 
tions of the children to the authors of their existence. 
Outward affection appears to exist between brothers and 
sisters, but in reality it is neither very strong nor very 
sincere. It quickly vanishes after the death of their 
parents, and subsequently, we may say, they only come 
together to fight and to quarrel. Thus, as the tie® of 
blood relationship formed so insecure a bend between 
different members of a community, and guaranteed no 
such mutual assistance and support as were needed, it 
became necessary to bring families together in large oaBte 
communities, the individual members of which had a 
common interest in protecting, supporting, and defending 
each other. It was thu* that the links of the Hindu aoeiid 
chain were 90 strongly and ingeniously forgod that nothing 
was able to break them. 

This was the object which the ancient lawgivers of India 
attained by establishing the caste system, and they thereby 
acquired a title to honour unexampled in the history of 
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the world. Tiicir work has stood the test of thotmndfl 
of years, and baa survived the lapse of time and tho many 
revolutions to which this portion of the globe lias been 
subjected. Tho Hindus have often passed beneath the 
yoke of foreign invaders, whose religions, laws, and customs 
have been very different from their own ; yet all efforts to 
impose foreign institutions on tho people of India have 
been futile, and foreign occupation has never dealt more 
than a feeble blow against Indian custom. Above all, and 
before all, it was the caste system vhloh protected them. 
Its authority was extensive enough to include sentences of 
death, as I have before remarked. The story is told, and 
the truth of it is incontestable, that a m&n of the .Rajput 
caste was a few years ago compelled by the people of hie 
ora caste and by tho principal inhabitants of his place of 
abode to execute, with his own band, a sentence of death 
passed an his daughter. This unhappy girl Jiad been dis- 
covered in the arms of a youth, who would have suffered 
tho same penalty had he not evaded it by sudden flight. 

Nevertheless, although tho penalty of death may be 
inflicted by some castes under certain circumstances, this 
form of punishment is seldom resorted to nowadays. When- 
ever it U thought to be indispensable, it is the father or 
tho brother who is expected to execute it, in secrecy. 
Generally speaking, however, recourse is luid by prefer- 
ence to tho imposition af a fine and to various ignominious 
corporal punishments. As regards these latter, we may 
note as examples the punishments inflicted on nomen who 
hare forfeited tlidr honour, such os shaving their heads, 
compelling them to ride through the public streets mounted 
on nases and with their faces turned towards tho tail, 
forcing them to stand a long time with a basket of mud 
on theur heads beforo the aaacmblcd caste people, throwing 
into their faces the ordure of catUc, breaking tho cotton 
thread of those possessing the right to wear it, and ex- 
communicating the guilty from their caste K 

1 The hflicticn of soch pnnuhment* might nowadays be follow*:] by 
prcsccuticn in tho Ghril »ud Criaiud Courts— Ed. 
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CHAPTER HI 

Ktpriliion from Gurto.— Gma Lu which such Ifccrsdstioa la inflicted.^ 

By nhi*n iafliutud.— lUetor&ttoc to CMte.— -lUthodw of effecting It 

Or all kinds of punishment tta hardest and most un- 
bearable for a Hindu is that which cut* him off and expel a 
him from his caste. Those whose duty it is to inflict it 
ore the guru*, of whom T shall have mcro to say in a sub- 
sequent chapter, and, in default of them, the caeto headmen. 
These latter are usually to be found in every district, and 
it is to them that all doubtful or difficult questions airecting 
the caste system are referred. They call in, in Older to 
help them to decide such questions, a few elders who are 
versed in the intricacies of U10 matters in dispute. 

This expulsion from caste, which follows either an in- 
fringement of caste usages or Borne public offenoe calculated 
if left unpunished to bring dishonour on the whole com- 
munity, is a kind of social excommunication, which deprives 
the unhappy person who suffers it of all intercourse with 
his fellow -creature*. It renders him, as it were, dead to 
the world, and leaveB him nothing in common with the 
reet of society. In losing his caste ho loses not only his 
relations and friends, but often his wife and his children, 
who would rather leave him to his fate than share his 
disgrace with him. Nobody dare eat with him or oven 
give biin a drop of water. If lio has marriageable daughters 
nobody asks them in marriage, and in like manner hie sons 
ore refused wives. Ho lias to take it for granted that 
wherever he goeB he will be avoided, pointed at with scorn, 
and regarded as an outcaste. 

If after losing caste a Hindu could obtain admission into 
an inferior caste, his punishment would in some degree be 
tolerable ; but even this humiliating compensation is denied 
to him. A aimnle Sudra with any notions of honour and 
propriety would never associate or even speak with a 
Brahmin degraded in this manner. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for an outcast* to seek asylum in the lowest "cast* of 
Pariahs if he fail to obtain restoration to his own ; or else 
lie is obliged to associate with persona of doubtful caste. 
There are id ways people of tins kind, especially in the 
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quarters inhabited by Euroj*Jins ; and unhappy Is the 
man who put* trust in them! A caste Hindu is often 
a thief and a bod cliaraeter, but a Hindu without caste is 
almost always a rogue. 

Expulsion from caste is generally put in force without 
much formality. Sometimes it is one merely to personal 
hatred or caprice. Thun, when persons muse, without 
any apparent justification, to attend the funeral or marriage 
ceremonies of their relations or friends, or when tlwy happen 
not to invite the latter on similar occasions, the individual* 
thus slighted never fail to take proceedings in order to 
obtain satisfaction for the inRuIt offered to them, and the 
arbitrators called in to decide the case usually pass a decree 
of excommunication. When a ca**» is thus settled by 
arbitration, however, a sentence of excommunication does 
not bring upon the guilty person the same diegraoe and the 
same penalties which are the lot of these whose offence 
offers no room for compromise. 

Otherwise it mutters little whether the offence be deli- 
berate, whether it be serious or trivial, in determining 
that a person shall pay this degrading penalty. A Pariah 
who concealed his origin, mixed with other Hindus, entered 
their houses and ate with them without being recognized, 
would render those who had thus been brought into con- 
tact with him liable to Ignominious expulsion from their 
caste. At the same time a Pariah guilty of such a daring 
act would inevitably be murdered on the spot, if his enter- 
tainers recognized him. 

A Sudra, too, . who indulged in illicit Intercourse with 
a Pariah woman would be rigorously expelled from caste 
if hiB offence became known. 

A number of Brahmins assembled together for some 
family ceremony once admitted to their feast, without 
being aware of St, a Sjidr* who had gained admittance on 
the false assertion that he belonged to tlieir caste. On the 
circumstance being discovered, these Brahmins were one 
and all outoasted, and wero unable to obtain reinstatement 
until they had gone through all kinds of formalities and 
been subjected to considerable oxpeiwc. 

I once witnessed amongst tlic GoUavanu, or shepherds, 
an instance of even greater severity. A marriage had been 
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arranged, and, in the presence of the family concerned, 
certain ceremonies which were equivalent to betrothal 
amongst ourselves had taken place. Before the actual 
celebration of the marriage, which was fixed for a con- 
siderable time afterwards, the bridegroom died. The 
parents of tlie girl, who was very young and pretty, there- 
upon married ner to another man. This was la direct 
Violation of the cuEtom ol the caste, whioh condemns to 
perpetual widowhood girls thus betrothed, c-vcn when, aa 
m thiB ease, the future bridegroom dies before marriage 
haH been consummated. Tlie consequence was that all 
the persons who had taken part in the second ceremony 
were expelled from caste, and nobody would oontract 
marriage or have any intercourse whatever with them- 
A long timo alter wards I met several of them, well advanced 
in age, who had been for this reason alone unable to obtain 
husbands or wives, as the case might be. 

Let me relate another instance. Eleven Brahmins 
travelling in company were obliged to cross a district 
devastated by war. They arrived hungry and tired in 
a village, which, oontrary to their expectations, they found 
deeerted. They had with them a email quantity of rice, 
but they could find no other pots to boil il in than some 
which had been left in the house of the village washerman. 
To touoh th €6« would constitute in the oase of Brahmins 
an almoet ineffaceable defilement. Nevertheless, suffering 
from hunger as they were, they swore mutual secrecy, and 
after washing and scouring thepots a hundred times they 
prepared their food in them. The rioo trot served and the 
repast consumed by all but one, who refused to partake 
of it, and who had no sooner returned home tlrnn he pro- 
ceeded to denounce the ten others to the chief Brahmins 
of the village. The news of such a scandal spread quickly, 
and gave rise to a great oom motion amongst all classes of 
the inhabitants. An assembly was hdd. The delinquents 
were summoned and forced to appear. Warned before- 
hand, however, of the prooeedmga that were to bo in- 
stituted against them, they took counsel together and 
agreed to answer unanimously, when called upon to explain, 
that it was the accuser himself who had committed the 
heinous sin and who had imputed it to thorn falsely and 
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maliciously. The testimony of ten persons was calculated 
to carry more weight titan that of one. The accused were 
consequently acquitted, while the accuser alone was igno- 
miniously expelled from caste by the headmen, who, 
though they were perfectly aure of his innocence, were 
indignant at his treacherous disclosure. 

From what has been said, it will no longer bo surprising 
to learn that Hindus arc ub much, nay, even more, attached 
to their caste than the gentry of Europe are to their renk. 
Prone to using the most disgustingly abusive language in 
their quarrels, they nevertheless easily forgive and forget 
such insulting epithets ; but if one should say of another 
that he is a man vnlhoui caste, tho insult would never bo 
forgiven or forgotten. 

This strict and universal observance of caste and caste 
usages formfl practically their whole social low. A very 
great number of people ore to be found amongst them, to 
whom death would appear far more desirable than life, if, 
for example, the latter wore sustained by eating row's flesh 
or any food prepared by Pariahs and outcast*?*. 

It is this Bame caste feeling which gives rise to the con- 
tempt and aversion which they display towards all foreign 
nations, and specially towards Euro neons, who, being a a 
a rule but slightly acquainted with the customs and pre- 
judices of the country, are constantly violating them. 
Owing to such corn! not the Hindus look upon them a* 
barbarians totally ignorant of all principles of honour and 
good breeding. 

Tn several cases, at bast, restoration to caste is an 
impossibility. But when the sentence of excommunication 
has been passed merely by relations, the oulprit conciliates 
the principal members of Iris family and prostrates himself 
in a humblo posture, and with signs of repentance, before 
his assembled caatemen. He then listens without com- 
plaint to the rebukes which are showered upon him, receives 
the blows to which lie is oftentimes condemned, and pays 
the fine which it is thought fit to impose upon him. Fmtdly, 
after having solemnly promised to wipe out by good con- 
duct the taint insulting from his degrading punisluDent, 
he sheds team of repentance, performs the sasktanga before 
the assembly, and then serves a feast to the persons present. 

08 
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THE * SASHTANGA* 



When all this is finished he is looked upon as reinstated. 
The sashlanga, by the way, is a sign or salute expressing 
humility, which is not only reoognized amongst the Hindus 
and other Asiatic nations, but whs in use amongst more 
ancient peoples. Instanced of it are quotod in Scripture, 
where this extraordinary mark of respect is known ^ a* 
adoration , even when it is paid to simple mortals. (Vide 
Genesis xviii. 2 ; xix. I ; xxxiii. 3 ; xlii. 0 ; rliii. 20 ; L 
18, &c., to.) In the same way tho Egyptian*, Chaldean*, 
and other nations mentioned in Holy Writ were acquainted 
with this method of reverent salutation and observed it 
under tho same oiroumstances as the Hindus. As I shall 
often have occasion in this work to mention* the aaslda'nga 
I will giro here a definition of it. The person who performs 
It lies prostrate, hit face on the ground and his arms ex- 
tended beyond hie head. It is called sashtmga from tie 
prostration of the six members, because, when it is performed, 
the feet, the knc*s, the atomaoli, tho chest, the forehead, 
and the arms must touch the cartlL It is thus that pro- 
strations are made before persons of high degree, suoh as 
princes and priests. Children sometimes prostrate them- 
selves thus before their fathers. It is by no means rare 
to see Sudras of different classes performing sashtanga 
before Brahmins ; and it often happens that princes, before 
engaging an enemy, thus prostrate themselves before thru 
armies drawn up in battle array 1 . 

When expulsion from caste ia tho result of some heinous 
offence, the guilty person who is readmitted into caste has 
to submit to one or other of the following ordeals : liis 
tonguo is slightly burnt with a piece of heated gold ; he is 
branded indelibly on different porta of his body with red- 
hot iron ; he is made to walk barefooted over red-hot 
embers ; or ho is compelled to crawl several times under 
tho belly of a cow. Finally, to complete his purification, 
he is made to drink the paucka^gavia. These words, of 
which a more detailed explanation will be given later on, 
signify literally the Jive things or substance* derived from the 

1 Hoc® soil elsewhere tho Abb© make* the mistake ol interpreting 
ftMtatflija to mean ' Us m augta, 1 or * parts of the body.' SaMtanea 
(S&MhUr^i) really dpim vitt t,\c eight parU of At lodg r xrfiiah sis la* 
two hsiui*, ;bo two test, tWD knees, ferebead, and breast.— Ea 
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body of a oow ; namely, milk, curds, ghee {clarified butter), 
dung anil urine, which aro mixed togother. The last- 
named, urine, is looked upon m the most efficacious for 
purifying any kind of unoleannees. I have often seen 
superstitious Hindus following the cows to pasture, waiting 
for the moment when they could collect the precious liquid 
in vessels of brass, and carrying it away while still worm 
to their houses. I have also seen them waiting to catch it 
in die hollow of their hands, drinking tome of it and rubbing 
their faces and heads with the rest. Rubbing it in this 
way is supposed to wash away all external un cleanness, 
ana drinking it to cleanse all internal impurity. When 
this disgusting ceremony of the pancha-^ana is over, the 

E raon who has been reinstated i« expected to give a great 
ist to the Brahmins who have collected from all parte to 
witness it. Presents of more or less value aro also expected 
by them, and not until these aro forthoouiing does the 
guilty person obtain all his rights and privileges again. 

There are certain ofhnooi so famous in the eight of 
Hindus, however, as to leave no hope of reinstatement to 
those who commit them. Such, for example, would be 
the clime of a Brahmin who hod openly coliabitcd with 
a Pariah woman. Were the woman of anv other caste, 
I believe that it would he possible for a guilty person, by- 
getting rid of her and by repudiating any children ho had 
hod by her, to obtain pardon, after performing many 
purifying ceremonies and expending much money. Blit 
nopoleas would bo the use of the man who under any 
circumstances had eaten of cow's itoh. There would be 
no hope of pardon for him, even supposing ho had com- 
mitted such an awful sacrilege under compulsion. 

It would he possible to cite several instances of strange 
and indexible severity in the punishment of caste offpucea. 
When the last Mussulman Prince reigned in Mysore and 
sought to prosclytixo the whoie Peninsula, he began by 
having several Brahmins forcibly circumcised, compelling 
them afterwards to eat oow's flesh as on unequivocal token 
of their renunciation of caste. Subsequently the pwple 
were freed from the yoke of this tyrant, and many of those 
who had been compelled to embrace the Mahomcdan 
religion made every possible ellort, and offered very large 
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Rums, to bo readmitted to Hinduism. Assemblies wwo 
held in different ports of the country to thoroughly consider 
their coses. It woe everywhere decided that it was quite 
possible to purify tJic uncleonnew of circumciaiou and of 
intercourse with Mussulmans. But the crime of eating 
cow's flesh. even under compulsion, was unanimously 
declared to be irredeemable and not to be effaoed cither 
by presents, or by fire, or by the pandia-gavia. 

*A similar decision was given in the case of Suclras who 
found themselves in the same position, and who, after 
trying all possible means, were not more successful. Ono 
and all, therefore, were obliged to remain Mahomedans. 

A Hindu, of whatever caste, who has onoe had the 
misfortune to bo excommunicated, oan never altogether 
gel rid of the stain oi Ilia disgrace. If he over gets into 
trouble his excommunication is alwava thrown in hit 
teeth. 

CHAPTER IV 

Antiquity and Origin of Cart*. 

Appasxntlt there is no existing institution older than 
the caste system of the Hindus. Greek and Latin authors 
who have written about India ooncur in thinking that it 
has been in force from timo immemorial ; and certainly the 
unswerving obeearvaoce of its rules soeniB to me an almost 
incontestable proof of its antiquity. 1 . Under a solemn and 

1 Dr. Muir, in Old Smbrit Ttrls t vol. I. p. 15S, reviewing Iho text# 
whlnh ho had cited on this suhjoct, says: — ' First, we have tho act of 
accounts in which Ui© four eastra are u.id to have sprung from pro- 
genitors who ware separately ertated ; hu& id regard to tho manner of 
their crentLcci we and the greatest diversity of statement. The meek 
common story is that th* n&sfea issued from the mouth, anno, thirha, 
and feet of 1‘uruiha, or Brihm*. The oldest extant passage In vrfikh 
this idoa occurs, and from which all the later myths of a § foil or tonor 
ham do doubt been borrowed, is to be found in the Putuahn Suita ; but 
It is doubtful whether, in th» fono in which it is there represented, this 
repreeeoUitloii Is anything more than an allegory. In »me of the texts 
frr.ro the Bhagxvata Purina traces of the name allegorical character 
may be perceived . but In Mann and the PnrAnai the mystical impart 
of tho Vedic text disappears, and the figurative narration is h&rdeued 
into a literal statement of foot. In the chapters at the Vishnu, Vhyn, 
and Uarkttiideya Parica*, where castes axe ckaaribad is cocrai with 
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Unceasing obligation a a the Hindus are to respect its usiges, 
new and strange customs are thing3 unheard of in their 
country. Any pereon who attempted to introduce such 
innovations would excite universal resentment and opposi- 
tion, and would be branded aa a dangerous penson. The 



creation, Mid a* having been naturally dJatlrguishad by differeul Anno*, 
or qualities, involving forttkt of foor&l character. ue are oavartbekas 
oilowcd to infar that thane qualities exerted no inSaenco ca the chase* 
la whk.li they were inherent, u the conditxn of U* whole race String 
the KriU age. ij duacribsd ns one of uniform perfection and hanikuia* j 
uhde the actual separation into caste* did not taka place, lOOortu to 
the VAju Pari. in,, until men had bxoiao detarlonUuj in the TxvU age. 

Second, in various pas^ajp* from the jkvhmanas epic poeuus and 
Parana*, the creation rf mankind is described without the least aifcaion 
to anv separate productioii oi tho pwgwillofl of tins four mateo. And 
whiles in tho chapters ubere they relate the dlatiact formation.* d tho 
****** th« Pur mas assign different aalursl dispositions to each date, 
thay elsewhere reprimaot ail mankind os being at tfca oraatkn uniformly 
diotingnfabtd by the quality of panoa. Tit one text mar. are mkt to 
be (ho oilsprinr of Viraaat ; in another his ion MoxlI Ja said to bf their 
progenitor, whilst In a third they are Aid to be detrended from u frmaUi 
of ihe same nnmn The paammi which declares Mami to hava bm the 
father of tho human race explicitly affirms thit man of all the four icblcs 
mjro defended frotn hbe- In another remarkable text the lUhtbUrata 
categorically asaerta that orlclnnlly there was no diitlnrtkn of riaise*. 
the existing di*tribnUx» having arisen out of difference* of cKmctor 
anil occupation. In thorn circumstance!, ws may fairly oioclude that 
the separate nrtyrist luc of the four castes was far from being an article 
of Must universally received by Indian antiquity.* 

The following it tho categorical alter t icm zi the UahiitlnraU ,'8anti 
pirvan) above referred to. It ocean in tho oourie o! a discuma on 
caito between Hbrign and Bhsradwaia. Hhrfgu, replying to a question 
pas by Bharadwaja, but* s 'Tho cotoar (urea) oi too Bra hmnu was 
white ; that of tbs Ksauriyas red ; flat of 1h* Vaimi yellow, a&J thAt 
of tho Sudms Wick.’ Bhavadwaja here reicina, * If'the CMte (reran) of 
the four ciiasea In distinguished by tbdr cokwr (asrma), then a confusion 
of all the caste* ii obacrrablo. . . / Bhrigu rrnlics, * T1 vki» la no tllfTcr- 
cnoa of cat tea : thie wee Id, having been at Oral created by Brllinia 
entirely B rah mink, became (aft arward si lupnrated into oistca in con- 
sequence of works. Those Bralimine flit, twice -bom men} who were 
fond of MOflual pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to viulescc, who had 
forsaken their duty and wx*§ red limbed, fell into tho ©oodlUun of 
Kahatriyaa. Thcao Brahmins who derived thoir hvriihcQd from kina, 
who were yellow, who subsisted by flgrioalUrc, 4nd who iglmtid to 
pmothm tb«r duties, entered Into the *u.te of Vai syu. Three BrahmJna 
who were addicted to mschiof and falsehood, who were crrvofcoui, who 
Hved by all kind* of work, who were black oixl had fallen from purity, 
eauk into the comiitioa of Sixiras/— Kn. 
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task, however, would bo such a difficult one that I can 
hardly believe that any proposal of the kind would ever 
enter an intelligent person's head- Every tiling is always 
done in exactly the same way ; even the minutest details 
ore rnvoated with a solemn Lmpoitanco of their own, because 
a Hindu is convinced that it is only by paying rigorous 
attention to email details that more momentous concerns 
ore safeguarded. Jndood, there is not another nation on 
earth which can pride itself on having so long preserved 
intact its social customs and regulations. 

The Hindu legislators of old had the good Bensc to give 
stability to these customs and regulations by associating 
with them many outward ceremonies, which; by fixing 
them in the minaa of tho people, ensured their more faithful 
observance. These ceremonies are invariably observed, arid 
liave never been allowed to degenerate into more forms that 
can be neglected without grave consequence*. Failuro to 
perform a Single one of thorn, however unimportant it 
might appear, would never go unpunished. 

One cannot fail to remark how very similar eome of 
these ceremonies are to those which were performed long 
ago amongBt other nations. Thus the Hindu precepts 
about cleanness and uncleanness, as also tho moans em- 
ployed for preserving the one and effacing tho other, are 
similar in many respects to those of the ancient Hebrews. 
Tho rule about marrying in ono's oaate, and even in one'H 
family, was specifically imposed upon the Jews in the lawH 
which Moses gave them from God 1 . This rule, too, was 
in force a long time before that, for it appears to have been 
general amongst the Chaldeans. Wo find also in Holy 
Writ that Abraham espoused his nieoe, and that the holy 

_ f, — a M : J £ V • 



for marrying amongst strangers, that is, amongst the 
Ganaanites ; and they sent their son Jacob away into 
a distant land to seek a wife from amongst their own 
people. 

In the same way to-day, Hindus residing in a foreign 



1 Numbers xixvi. 6-12. 
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country will journey hundreds of leagues to their native 
land in search of wive* lor their sons. 

Again, as to the caste system, Mosea, as is Troll known, 
established it amongst the Hebrews in accordance with 
the oommaocU of God. This holy lawgiver had, daring 
his long sojourn in Egypt, observed the system as estab- 
lished in that country, and had doubtless recognized the 
good that resulted from it. Apparently, in executing the 
divine order with respect to it he simply adapted and per- 
fected the system which was in forte in Egypt. 

The Indian casto system is of still older origin. The 
Hindu sacred writings itcoid that the author of it was tho 
God Brjhma, to whom they attribute the creation cf the 
world, and who is said to have established this system 
when he peopled the earth. The Brahmins were the pro- 
duct of his brain ; the Kshatriyas or Rajahs issued from 
ilia shoulders ; the Valsyas from his belly ; and the Sudrus 
from his feet. 

It is cosy to understand the allegorical signification cl 
this legend, in which one can distinctly trace the relative 
degrees of subordination of the different castes. The 
Brahmins, destined to fulfil the high functions of spiritual 
priesthood and to show the wav of salvation to their fellow- 
man, iseue from the head of the Creator; the Kshatriyas, 
endowed with physical force and destined to undergo the 
fatigues of war, hivo their origin m the shoulders and arms 
of Brilima ; the VaUyas, whose duty it is to provide the 
food, the clothing, and other bodily necessities of man, a it 
bom in the belly uf the god ; and the Sudraa, whose lot is 
servitude and rude labour in the fields, issue from his feet. 

.Besides this traditional origin of the different exatea, 
known to all Hindus, there ia another to be found in their 
books, which traces the institution back to tl>e time of tho 
Flood. For, it should be noted, this terrible world -renovat- 
ing disaster is as well known to tho Hindus a a it w&a to 
Moses. On this important subject, however, I Bhall have 
moro to say subsequently ; suffice it to remark that a 
celebrated personage, reverenced by the Hindus, and 
known to them as juatonmii, escaped the calamity in an 
ark, in which were also the seven famous Penitents of 
India. After the Flood, according to Hindu writers, this 
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saviour of the human race divided mankind into different 
caBtes, as they exist at the present day 1 . 

The many subdivisions into which these four great 
original o&stca were broken up date undoubtedly from 
later ttmea. They were duo to the absolute necessity of 
aligning to each person in a special manner his particular 
place in the social organization. There are some Hii*da 
authors who assert that the individuals composing the first 
ramifications of the large Budra caste were the baetard 
offspring of the other higher castes, and owed their origin 
to ulicit interoouree with the widows of the four great 
caste division!*- It is BAid that these bastard children, 
bom of a Brahmin father and a Kflhatriya mother, or of 
a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother, &c., were not recog- 
nized bv any of tire four primary castes, and so they were 
placed in other caste categoric* 'and wars aligned special 
omploj'mcntc, more or less humble, according to their 
extraction. 

A few of these many aubdi visions aie said to be of quite 
recent origin. For instance, the five artisan classes are 
asid to have originally formed only one class, as also the 
barbers and washermen, tlio GoUamrus and Kurubos, and 
a large number of others wlio in reoent times have split up 
into new Bub-oastee. 

CHAPTER V 

The Lowei Of . kici ol 8odimt.— Porlohi.— or Cobblera. anti 
otlwrf oqually low.— Contempt. :r. vUflh thny in bald.— Pftriubi 
itrieilj ipeaklng Hlavre. — Washermen* Barbers, and some oilier*.— 
Disrepute into which Mechanical Skill his fallen.— Norotda ami 
Vagabonds. — Gypeice. — Qiiftcks. — Jugglers. — Wild Tribee, It c. 

Wx have already remarked that amongst the immense 
number of classes of which the Budra caste is composed, it 
is impossible to give precedence to any one class in par- 
ticular ; the natives tnemBelves not being agreed on that 
point, and the social ecalo varying in different parts of the 
country. There are certain classes, however, who, owing 
to the depth of degradation into which they have fallen, 

* The appellation MaJLcitWU La well werlhy of remark. It is a com. 

K und of two words If aha gmt, and Jftu-v, which undoubtedly it 
! same a a ATpbA.— D rBOlS. 




